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SERMON. XII. 


THE SEARCH AFTER WISDOM. 


A Sermon preached in Carfax Church, Oxford, in aid of the 
Funds of Alderman Nixon’s School for the sons of freemen 
of the city of Oxford. 


“Surelp there ts a bein for the silber, anda place for gold 
where they fine it. 

“Sut where shall wisdom be found? and where ts the place 
of understanding ¢ PRan knoweth notthe price thereof ; 
neither is it found in the land of the living. 

“@oahence then cometh wisdom? and where ts the place of 
understanding ? 

“Bestruction and Death say, We habe heard the fame 
thereof with our cars. God understandeth the wap 
thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 

“And unto man He satd, Gehold, the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; and to Depart from ebtl ts understanding.” 
—JOB xxviii. 1. 12, 13. 20. 22, 23. 28. 


THe chapter from which these verses are 
selected‘ forms in itself a complete poem, which 


1 Tn preaching the Sermon, verses 1. 12, 13. 20. 22, 23. 28, 
were selected’ for the text,-as forming a sufficient skeleton of 
the whole chapter. 
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might be appropriately entitled, The Search 
after Wisdom. 

Before entering upon the discussion of its 
several parts, I would ask, “ Who is there 
among us this morning, my brethren, that is 
really anxious to follow the inspired writer, or 
rather the inspired speaker, in his investiga- 
tion? Who is there among us that is at once 
prepared to embark on this voyage of discovery 
with holy Job, and to search after true wisdom 
until he find it?” I fear that there are some 
in every congregation who, from indifference to 
divine things, feel little interest in this voyage 
of discovery ; and others, alas! who entertain a 
positive distaste for it, from an‘ instinctive 
feeling that wisdom, when found, will lift up 
her voice and condemn them. Yes, there are 
doubtless some before me too giddy, unthink- 
ing, and frivolous, to concern themselves in a 
search professing to have so grave an object for 
its end; and others who, as being conscious that 
wisdom must dwell in the light, fear to engage 
in pursuit of her, because they love darkness, 
and demur to enter upon an investigation, 
which, if conducted with honesty and can- 
dour, and followed out by the light of God’s 


Word to its due result, would (they are 
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well aware) discompose them in their sinful in- 
dulgences. 

But there are, we trust, many others here 
who are serious enough and candid enough to 
feel a sincere interest in this investigation ; 
who, as prudent men, looking before and after, 
unfeignedly desire to attain that true wisdom 
which alone in the hour of death and day of 
judgment is able to stand them in stead; and, 
as honest men, unbiassed by partialities in 
favour of sin—wishing neither to spare “ deli- 
cate Agag,”’ nor to plead for “little Zoar,’— 
are ready at once to embark upon the search, 
without alleging excuses or counselling delay. 

To them we address ourselves and say, Let 
us accompany this holy man, even Job, who 
proposes to himself the very search which we 
are bent upon. Let us say to him (as it is 
written in the prophets), ‘We will go with 
you: for we have heard that God is with you’.” 

Verily, brethren, God 7s with him. ‘This 
Scripture, like all other Scriptures, is given by 
inspiration of God; and the sincere inquirer 
will, I am sure, feel that only God is competent 
to answer the question propounded, “ Where 


2 Zech. viil. 23. 
Bee 
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shall wisdom be found ? and where is the place 
of understanding ?” 

Let me premise only one observation more ; 
which is, that the wisdom which man is con- 
cerned to acquire must be a wisdom which will 
stand him in stead throughout eternity. It 
must be a wisdom which may be a stay to him 
when his flesh and his heart faileth; something 
that will outlast the brief span of years which 
he has to live here below. Any thing short of 
this, however brilliant and profound, will not 
repay the labour of the investigation. 

The chapter before us falls naturally into 
three sections; the two first sections being ter- 
minated by this question, with a slight variety 
of statement, ‘‘ Whence then cometh wisdom ? 
and where is the place of understanding ?” and 
the last by the result of the investigation. 

The first of these sections is occupied with 
the abstruseness and marvellousness of human 
discoveries. 

The second, with the impassable limit of these 
discoveries. 

The third reveals the seat of wisdom and the 
true sphere of human wisdom. 

I. The abstruseness and marvellousness of hu- 
man discoveries. The natural philosopher is en- 
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gaged in a search; and many of his discoveries 
are attended with very beneficial results to the 
world at large. Let us ascertain then whether 
he has discovered the pearl of price for which 
we seek. Things apparently inscrutable have 
no doubt been laid open to the eye of science. 
Job calls our attention specifically to the won- 
ders which may be witnessed in the bowels of 
_ the earth, the wonders of the mine. “Surely 
there isa vein for the silver, and a place for gold 
where they fine it. Iron is taken out of the 
earth, and brass is molten out of stone. Under 
the earth is turned up as it were fire” (1. e. 
sulphureous matter). “The stones of it are the 
place of sapphires, and it hath dust of gold.” 
Stupendous discovery certainly of a new world, 
—a world so abstruse, that the ken of the high- 
est soaring bird cannot penetrate into it; more 
hidden from the eye than the tangled thicket 
where the wild beast makes his lair. “ There is 
a path which no fowl knoweth, and which ‘the 
yulture’s eye hath not seen. The lion’s whelps 
have not trodden it, nor the fierce lon passed. 
by i ”” Verily in the investigation of nature, 
men display an energy and perseverance which 
is well worthy of a nobler cause. Obstacles of 
the most formidable nature are surmounted,—a 
pathway is cleared towards the accomplishment 
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of the most difficult objects by skill and industry. 
The bowels of the earth are ransacked for pre- 
cious metals, and durable metals, for the orna- 
ments of rank, and the more useful implements 
of husbandry and war, with an indefatigable 
energy of search which carries all before it. 
Darkness at first baffles the miner ; but with the 
artificial light of the flambeau he illuminates the 
obscurest sphere of his labours ; a flood bursts 
out in the progress of his work, and threatens to 
lay it waste and defeat his toils, but by artificial 
channels the flood is drained off, or confined in 
a reservoir and dammed up. Draining, channel- 
ling, tunnelling, piercing through the solid 
rock, effecting a passage under the river’s bed ; 
what wonders are here! 

And we, my brethren, living as we do in an 
age when the investigation of nature has made 
very peculiar advances ; an age in which it is 
emphatically true that ““many run to and fro” 
in it, and “knowledge is increased ;”” we have 
far more reason than Job had to stand aghast at 
the abstruse and marvellous character of human 
discoveries. Job speaks, you observe, of the 
discovery of natural objects;—gems for the 
monarch’s brow, metals for the husbandman, 
minerals for the physician ; but we can speak 
- of the far more curious discovery of natural 
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powers. The great cabinet of nature’s forces 
has been ransacked since Job’s day. We have 
the knowledge of a force which would have 
saved the miners of that time some of the 
labour which he describes in verse 9, and 
effected their purpose by the much easier 
method of explosion; we have the knowledge 
of a power which can guide the vessel to her 
port across the wildest and most inhospitable 
oceans; and of another greater power which 
can speed her on her way, when wind and tide 
combine to beat her back. O we seem to have 
rifled all nature’s stores, to have examined 
every drawer of her great cabinet, and to have 
put out to the highest interest our knowledge 
of her secrets! And seeming to have done so, 
what have we found? Have we found peace ? 
Have we found satisfaction? Have we dis- 
covered a secret which will console us in the 
hour of death, or stay up the soul with con- 
fidence in the day of judgment? Have we, with 
all our toilings, brought to light that wisdom, 
in the possession of which we may acquiesce 
throughout eternity? Alas, no! There is no 
acquiescing in wisdom of this kind. There is 
no rest, no peace, no satisfaction in it. It is of 
its very nature to be restless; to make a man 
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“yun to and fro;” to send him abroad in quest 
of fresh discoveries. Ah! we have spent our 
money for that which is not bread, and our 
labour for that which satisfieth not! O thou 
merchantman who art seeking goodly pearls, 
thou must dive in other oceans and delve in 
other mines, if thou wouldest find the true wis- 
dom, the pearl of great price! All the wisdom 
which the realm of Nature yields thee is but 
splendid folly. Thou hast traversed, thou hast 
investigated that realm, and thou returnest 
from the fruitless search with the unanswered 
question upon thy lips, ‘“ Where then shall 
wisdom be found? and where is the place of 
understanding ?” 

II. The second section of this divine poem 
sets forth to us the truth, that though human 
discoveries be exceeding abstruse and wonder- 
ful, yet there ts an impassable limit which they 
cannot go beyond. Human research, as we have 
observed, can do great things in the field of 
nature. It cannot indeed (much as we may 
endeavour to flatter ourselves to the contrary) 
do every thing even in this sphere. The 
greatest of natural philosophers confesses, that 
as for the one summary principle upon which 
nature is governed and administered, “we 
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know not whether man’s inquiry can attain 
unto it*.” Much, however, has been already 
done, and much more in all probability will 
be done, as regards discovery in nature. But, 
my brethren, there is another field of know- 
ledge which wholly baffles us at the outset— 
and that is the field of Providence. Nature 
affords us no light whatever in solving the 
secret of the Divine dispensations. Of this 
wisdom, “The depth saith, It is not in me, and 
the sea saith, It is not with me.’”’—That such 
is the topic of connexion between this and the 
preceding discourses of Job, I think a diligent 
student of them will entertain no doubt. The 
general character of the conversations in this 
Book is that of speculation on the Providence 
of God. The constant theme of Job’s friends 
is that his wickedness may be inferred from 
his calamities ; that God would never so desert 
a servant of His, as He had (apparently) 
deserted Job. Job on the contrary insists 
that good and evil are not apportioned to men 
by any rule that we can read or discern; 
sometimes the wicked are so prosperous as to 
live and die without any visible token of God’s 


3 Bacon, in the “ Advancement.” 
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displeasure against them; sometimes they 


flourish for a while (upon which topic he insists 
in the latter part of the 27th chapter), but 
their prosperity is not permanent; “ they build 
their house as a moth, and as a booth that 
the keeper maketh.” Death surprises them 
suddenly, and awful judgment speedily follows. 
From which subject this tried servant of God 
takes occasion to make some general reflections 
on the inscrutable character of God’s Provi- 
dences. We know none of the laws, says he, 
which guide God in His administration of 
events; that wisdom is altogether sealed up 
from our eyes. And even so it is, my brethren. 
The merchantman, when in his search after 
wisdom he attempts to penetrate from the 
realm of nature into that of Providence, is met 
on the threshold by a decided repulse; 
“hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” 
The dealings of Providence are among those 
secret things which belong unto the Lord 
our God. The course He is taking in the 
administration of events, the ends to which 
He is working, the instruments which He 
is using in bringing about those ends, the 
principles which regulate His hand in that 
curious embroidery-work of Providence which 
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national and individual history present us 
_ with ;—all these, as they are beyond the 
reach of our capacity, and transcend our 
powers of attainment, so it were certainly 
our wisdom not to engage in speculations 
upon them. “Deep in unfathomable mines” 
(not the mines of nature, which are, as Job has 
told us, fathomable, but) “deep in unfathomable 
mines of never-failing skill, He treasures up 
His wise designs, and works His sovereign 
will.” It were a sublime flight of wisdom 
to apprehend these designs, to become ac- 
quainted with the springs of that never-failing 
mechanism which “ordereth all things both 
in Heaven and earth,” and maketh all events 
“work together for good to those who love 
God, to them who are the called according to 
His purpose *.” But it must not be. Sublime as 
the flight would be, it is a forbidden, it is an im- 
possible one. Man, while here below, “knoweth 
not the price of this wisdom, neither is it 
found in the land of the living.” An infinitude 
of wealth, the glittering contents of a monarch’s 
treasury, Balak’s house full of silver and gold, 
would avail nothing to purchase it. “It cannot 
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be gotten for gold; neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be 
valued with the gold of Ophir, with the 
precious onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and 
the crystal cannot equal it: and the exchange 
of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. No 
mention shall be made of coral or of pearls: for 
the price of wisdom is above rubies. The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither 
shall it be valued with pure gold.” And as the 
richest sovereign could not barter for this 
wisdom, so the most profound sage, the most 
soaring intellect, cannot scan or penetrate into 
it. “It is hid from the eyes of all living, and 
kept close from the fowls of the air.” The 
experience of every investigator here is the 
experience of the wise man,—‘“‘I said, I will be 
wise; but it was far from me. That which is 
far off and exceeding deep, who can find out’ ?” 
High and low, wise and foolish, must alike lay 
their hand upon their mouth, and ery with the 
Apostle, “O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind 


5 Eccles. vii. 23. 
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of the Lord, or who hath been His coun- 
sellor °P”’ 

III. “Whence then cometh wisdom? and 
where is the place of understanding?” Shall 
our search after it be always fruitless? Shall 
we return from our voyage of discovery, and 
reap nothing from it? If the wisdom we are 
in search of be hid from the eyes of all living, 
if the most subtle mind cannot solve the 
enigma of it, were it not well to abandon the 
search at once and altogether, and occupy 
ourselves in no more toilsome investigation ? 
But hark! a sound which is a clue to the 
discovery ;—“ Destruction and death say, We 
have heard the fame thereof with our ears.” 
Destruction and death—what is their testi- 
mony? ‘They testify that they have heard 
a rumour of this wisdom. In releasing, as 
they are appointed to do, imprisoned souls 
from their tabernacles of clay, they have seen 
the discovery of this Divine wisdom flash upon 
them. They have heard such souls say, that 
they could now thread the mazes and solve 
the problems of human history. They have 
heard the thanksgiving song of the emanci- 


6 Rom. xi. 33, 34. 
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pated saint, overwhelmed with joy and grati- 
tude, as he dives into the intricacies of the 
Providence which has fed him all his life long 
unto this day. They have heard the dismal 
cry of the astonished sinner, as the perception 
of a most minute administration, of which he 
himself has been the subject, dawns upon his 
mind. O many and deep are the curious 
secrets which these grim messengers have seen 
communicated unto men, as it were in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye! They 
have seen knowledge, wonderful knowledge, 
travel with the speed of light into many an 
intellect, which, while encumbered with the 
body, was as dark as a prison-dungeon ; and 
therefore they give their testimony respecting 
that knowledge to the searcher after wisdom; 
they say, ““We have heard the fame thereof 
with our ears.” 

And this, brethren, opens at once a clue to 
the discovery. Why should -the secrets of 
wisdom be more accessible to the inhabitants 
of the unseen world than to the living ? 
Why more to departed spirits than to spirits 
imprisoned in clay? Why, but because they 
stand more immediately in the Divine Pre- 
sence? because they are no longer separated 
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by the veil of sensible and material things 
from the sight of Him, who is the Fountain 
of Wisdom? Why, but because they can gaze 
upon Him face to face, in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge? 
Yes! as for wisdom, “God understandeth 
the way thereof, and He knoweth the path 
thereof.” The seat of wisdom is, was, and 
ever has been, the Bosom of God. Of Him we 
must learn it, if we would learn it at all. It is 
He and He only before whose comprehensive 
gaze all worlds are spread out; the world of 
nature in all the richness of its variety, the 
world of providence in all the intricacies of its 
counsels, the world of grace in all the pro- 
foundness of its depths. The subtlest powers 
of nature are His creation, and under His 
control. The deep designs which regulate 
the administration of events are the offspring 
of His mind. The great works of grace, 
redemption, sanctification, glorification, are all 
the result of His immediate agency. 

Let them, then, who profess to seek after 
wisdom, “ hear what God the Lord will speak.” 
His word shall set every mind at rest, shall 
disclose to us what that true wisdom is, which 
is the sphere of man, and in which we may 
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acquiesce. What, then, does He inform us is the 
secret of it? Does it consist in natural know- 
ledge, the result of painful investigation and 
matured study? Is it of a character exceeding 
difficult and mysterious, baffling the capacities 
of all but the scholar and the sage? Does it 
ask long experience, long voyages and distant 
travel, much labour and solicitude, for the com- 
prehension of it? No, brethren. The simplest 
child may fathom the secret. The poorest 
peasant may comprehend and possess this 
wisdom. ‘ Unto man He said, The fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil 
is understanding.” The man who possesses this 
fear is truly wise, though he should possess no 
knowledge besides; while he who has it not, 
what is all his science amassed by years of 
study, what are all his acquirements, all his 
researches, all his discoveries, but so much 
brilliant folly? “The fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil is under- 
standing.” It must be so, if you will consider 
the matter. Evil, moral evil, or sin, is the 
parent and root of folly: it is the folly of follies, 
the arch-folly. It follows, then, that to depart 
from it must be the wisdom of wisdoms; the 
highest, the only true wisdom. Oh, the ad- 
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_mirable simplicity of this discovery ! Verily, 
- the true and high wisdom, the wisdom which it 
is the province of man to cultivate, “is not 
hidden from us, neither is it far off: it is not in 
heaven that we should say, Who shall go up for 
us to heaven and bring it unto us, that we may 
hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea 
that we should say, Who shall go over the sea 
for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it and do it? But the word is very nigh unto 
us, in our mouth and in our heart, that we may 
do it’.”” The path is so plain that the simplest 
may enter upon it, and that without delay. It 
is a path, remember, lying in the highway of 
our ordinary life; we need not dismiss our 
ordinary occupations to follow it. Every day 
presents us with a thousand opportunities of 
walking in it. In whatever employment we be 
engaged, whatever tasks we have in hand, there 
is room for the cultivation of this simple, grand, 
majestic wisdom; room for us to fear the Lord, 
room for us to depart from evil. 

And again, how profound is this wisdom! 
The clearest and most crystal streams are the 
deepest : and so it is here. This wisdom, though 
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so plain and intelligible, is very profound ; 
various are the degrees in which it is culti- 
vated ; various are the degrees of advance made 
in the acquisition of it. It is said indeed, “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom * ;” 
but it might be said with equal truth, “The 
fear of the Lord is the continwance of wisdom.” 
There is room for us all to grow in it. 
There is room for us all to depart more and 
more from evil, to cleanse ourselves more and 
more from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and 
to perfect holiness more and more in the fear of 
the Lord. Fear of the Lord! What! does the 
Christian, does the believer in Jesus fear the 
Lord? Yes, brethren, the true believer is the 
only person who truly fears God. It is not 
indeed the slavish dread which leads to despair, 
but a holy awe of offending, which he entertains. 
How can he do otherwise than entertain such 
an awe, when he has been made (as every true 
believer is made) to know experimentally the 
evil and danger of sin, and the infinite price 
which was required to obtain healing and re- 
demption for him? ‘Would a man who once 
had broken a limb, and was convinced that had 
it not been for skill of a very rare order he 
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must have lost it, be cautious or incautious 
about his person for the future? You say, 
cautious. Will a man then who has seen and 
felt himself lost, were it not for the precious 
blood-shedding of Christ and the ransom which 
it effected, be careful or careless about offending 
for the future? Oh, he has seen vengeance 
yawning to engulf him, he has cast up the 
awful debt which he owes to the Law of God, 
he has heard the voice of justi¢e clamorous for 
the payment of that debt ;—surely he cannot any 
more live in folly, he (if any one) will fear the 
Lord, and depart from evil! 


My brethren, the wisdom of which we have 
spoken, the wisdom which it is the peculiar 
sphere and province of man to cultivate, must 
be the basis of all Christian education. Accord- 
ingly, in advocating the claims of an educa- 
tional institution upon your liberality, it seemed 
that I could not do better than go back to the 
first principles on which all education deserving 
the name must be built, on which the particular 
institution in behalf of which I plead with you 
is built. In the middle of the last century 
but one, a school was founded in this city by 
the munificence of Alderman Nixon for forty 
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scholars, the sons of freemen. It being found 
expedient not only to educate the boys freely, 
but also to make some little provision for their 
after-life; a fund was raised for apprenticing 
and putting them out to trades by narrowing the 
original number of scholars. Money having by 
this means accumulated, the original number was 
again resorted to, from a desire of complying in 
every respect with the Founder’s will. It is now 
however apparent that too much was attempted 
by this measure. The funds from various cir- 
cumstances begin to fail, and it is much to be 
feared that, unless timely aid be given, either 
a second narrowing of the original number of 
scholars must take place, or those who are sent 
out from the school can have no provision 
made for them, as has hitherto been the case, 
which might enable them to embark in useful 
employments. The school has been, I believe, 
blest as an instrument of great usefulness, and 
many have felt the deepest gratitude for the 
education there received, and-their subsequent 
engagement, by a judicious application of the 


funds, in useful and honest trades, by which’ 


they have earned their livelihood. We call upon 
you not to suffer such an instrument of good to 
be crippled or narrowed in its sphere of useful- 
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ness for want of a little timely support. It may 
be said, that the education given at this school 
is a humble one, that it does not go very far 
beyond the rudiments of learning ; perhaps not : 
but if it be the means of conveying wisdom, the 
great end of it, the end which its Founder 
designed to bring about by it, is answered. A 
plain Christian education, so blest by God’s 
good Spirit as to make the pupil wise unto 
salvation, is a far more valuable inheritance 
than all the endowments of science without such 
wisdom. And I am sure it is these institu- 
tions we should seek to cultivate in an age like 
the present, when the mere acquisition of know- 
ledge is made so much of, and all orders of men 
amongst us have so much progressed in infor- 
mation ; but unhappily true religion by no means 
keeps pace with the general enlightenment, 
nor advances proportionately to the advance of 
mental cultivation. ‘ Where shall wisdom be 
found ? and where is the place of understand- 
ing?” She may be found in many a humble 
seminary, where man, puffed up with his dis- 
coveries and glorying in the enlargement of his 
mind, might not think of seeking her. She 
may be found to have taken up her abode in 
the village school, while sages and scholars are 
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dreaming of her, but apprehend her not. Think 
then no establishment unworthy of your sup- 
port, of which education in the Holy Scriptures 
forms a prominent feature. Remember, that in 
these unpretending, though eminently useful 
institutions, lies to a great extent the strength 
of our nation. 

’ And finally, my brethren, in this busy active 
age, when intellect is fermenting all around us, 
and new notions, scientific, political, theological, 
are being thrown up to the surface of the public 
mind with an unhealthy rapidity ; in this vortex 
of excitements, I say, let us look to it, that we 
are really giving our attention to the main busi- 
ness of human life, to the personal cultivation 
of true wisdom. What will it avail us to have 
run to and fro and to have increased know- 
ledge, if we be not found with holy Daniel, 
“standing in our lot at the end of the days®,” 
with wisdom for our satisfying portion? May 
we look to it then, that we grow in the grace of 
God’s Spirit, which is the teacher,—in the study 
of God’s Book, which is the lesson,—and in the 
fear of God’s Name, which is the exercise and 
practice of wisdom. May we make it our daily 
business to depart more and more from evil, to 
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purify ourselves more and more, even as Jesus 
is pure! This is the wisdom in which alone we 
can find satisfaction and repose. Of all other 
wisdom, which pertaineth not to us as spiritual 
beings, it is written in bitterness of spirit, that 
“in much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow’.”’ The 
merchantman returns from the investigation 
both of Nature and of Providence, having failed 
of finding that pearl he was in quest of, 
that pearl of price, which may enrich him 
through eternity. “Lord,” said St. Augustine 
very beautifully, “Thou hast made us for Thee, 
and our heart is disquieted till it reacheth to 
Thee.” Give us then not to be careful and 
troubled about many things, but to sit at Thy 
feet like Mary, and to receive with meekness 
that doctrine which drops as the rain, and 
distils as the dew, upon the heart of every lowly- 
minded pupil. 

That is the lesson which it concerneth us to 
learn. That is the precept of true wisdom. 
And daily and duly to open the ear to it is the 
one thing, the only thing, needful; it is the 
good part, which if a man choose, it shall not 
be taken away from him. 

1 Kecles. i. 18. 


SERMON XIII. 


THE GROUNDS OF TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


Addressed to the Paddington Volunteer Corps in St. John’s 
Church, Paddington, on Sunday, May 12, 1861. 


“¥ could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my Kinsmen according to the flesh: who 
are Israelites; to whom ypertaineth the adoption, and 
the glory, and the cobenants, and the gibing of the laty, 
and the serbice of God, and the promises; whose are 
the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, who ts ober all, God blessed for eher.”— 
Rom. ix. 3—5. 


Or all mere men who have ever lived, the 
Apostle Paul was perhaps the most remarkable 
in natural, as well as spiritual, endowments. In 
him we find that fulness and comprehensive- 
ness of character, which embraces at once two 
opposite extremes. Great revolutions in the 
sentiments of mankind, such as St. Paul was 
God’s instrument for making, are generally 
made by hard men, who have little tenderness 
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or sensitiveness in their nature. And St. Paul 
_ was hard in the good sense of the term,—able 
and willing to “endure hardness as a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ,”—“in labours abundant, 
in stripes above measure, in prisons frequent, 
in deaths oft.” But only in the good sense. 
With his hardness as regarded his own person 
the Apostle united the tenderest sensibility for 
others,—a sensibility which is so often noticed 
in the Acts, and expressed in the Epistles, that 
a late preacher made the “Tears of St. Paul” 
the subject of a long and eloquent sermon. 

Our text suggests to: us another instance of 
the union of opposite graces in the character of 
St. Paul. The affections of some men are ex- 
pansive, but not concentrated ; of others (and 
these are the majority) concentrated, but not 
expansive. Vehement attachment to family, to 
country, to personal friends, is not often found 
united with a large sympathy which embraces 
the whole human race. If man ever enter- 
tained such a sympathy, it was St. Paul. He 
was the Apostle of the Gentiles, and he loved 
the Gentiles ; represented their interests among 
his colleagues; maintained their perfect equa- 
lity with the Jew in respect of the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus. Yet the universal 
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affection had not in him extinguished the par- 
ticular; with all his abundant willingness to 
recognize Gentiles as “fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of God’s promise in 
Christ by the Gospel,” St. Paul was still an 
ardent Jew, after (as before) his conversion ; 
and the only passage in the writings of the 
Apostles, which bespeaks the affection of Pa- 
triotism, comes from his pen. And what Pa- 
triotism it is—how intense! how fervent! We 
know that he writes as a holy man of God, 
swayed, not by the impulses of mere natural 
feeling, but by the Holy Ghost; and we know, 
too, that all overstrained, unreal, exaggerated 
sentiment is foreign to the tone of Inspiration. 
This, then, is the real, sober expression of his 
mind as regards his countrymen: “TI could 
wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh: who are Israelites; to whom pertaineth 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, 
and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.’ 
«This from the Apostle of the Gentiles!’ the 
reflective reader will be apt to exclaim. Yes; 
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this from the Apostle of the Gentiles. Diffusive 
sympathies had not neutralized in him his warm 
attachment to kith and kin. 

We observe the same combination of features 
in the one perfect model of human character. 
Although Jesus Christ was a minister of the 
circumcision, yet His heart of love towards all 
mankind continually breaks out, while He is 
fulfilling that ministry. He goes into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, apparently for the 
sole purpose of drawing to Him a Syrophe- 
nician woman, and giving her an opportunity of 
displaying the faith, which He purposed so 
liberally to reward. On the centurion of Caper- 
naum He passed the commendation, “I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 
He distinctly recognizes Gentiles as His sheep 
in those words recorded by the Apostle John: 
“ And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold; them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear My voice; and there shall be one fold, and 
one shepherd.” While in His high-priestly 
prayer, He finds room for Gentile as well as 
Jewish believers; “Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
Me through their word; that they all may be 
one.” And yet with this universal sympathy, 
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our Blessed Lord was a man of friendship, and 
a man of Patriotism. Among His Apostles 
He had one peculiar and intimate friend, “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” and who at supper 
lay on His Bosom. And His love. of Jeru- 
salem, the metropolis of His country, found 
vent in tears, and in such tender accents of 
commiseration as mere human Patriotism can 
never rival: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the Prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace !” 

We have warrant enough then, brethren,— 
and more than enough,—for those feelings of 
Patriotism, which exist in the heart of most 
Englishmen. Nor, when we speak of Pa- 
triotism, do we exclude the finer shades of sen- 
timent embraced under that term. In order to 
know the power of this sentiment, it is not 
necessary to have a chivalrous and heroic spirit, 
glowing with indignation against our country’s 
foes. There may be Patriotism in little people 
as well as in great soldiers. When, after some 
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weeks or months of foreign travel, which 
have enabled us to appreciate (as we ought 
to strive to appreciate) the good points of 
characters, customs, and institutions not our 
own, we turn again in thought and affection to 
the old country, where ways are familiar and 
natural, and to the home “where hearts are of 


each other sure ;” 


when. strange, and yet not 
unpleasant, experiences create in us the desire 
to fall back again into the well-worn groove ; 
when an instinct, hardly able to give account of 
itself, urges us, as it urged Hadad the Edomite, 
to say, though we have lacked nothing at 
Pharaoh’s court, “ Howbeit, let me depart, that 
I may go to mine own country ;” then we ex- 
perience in our degree the power of Patriotism, 
though not in its higher form or more exalted 
developments. What we learn from the ex- 
amples just adverted to is, that the feeling is not 
necessarily or in itself a narrow affection, and 
that it is quite consistent with a large and 
liberal recognition of what is good and com- 
mendable in other nations, and of the claim 
which all men, as members of the human family, 
have upon us. I say that the love of country 
is not necessarily—need not be—a narrow affec- 
tion. It may be purged by grace of the dross 
of nature which cleaves to it, and become part 
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of a renewed and sanctified character, and take 
its place among Christian motives. In its 
native ore, alas! it is apt to be much alloyed 
with a cold exclusiveness, and with a vain- 
glorious arrogance. The Patriotism of Saul of 
Tarsus was probably (like all Patriotism of 
the Pharisaic type) thus alloyed. The Patriot- 
ism of many Englishmen has the same vices, 
and from this circumstance gives great and just 
offence to the people with whom we come in 
contact. But Paul the Apostle was another 
man from Saul of Tarsus, God having given 
him another heart; a heart, however, in which 
strong natural affection for his countrymen was 
not extinguished, but only refined, enlightened, 
and elevated. And founding our remarks upon 
our text, we shall now proceed to ascertain 
the grounds of an enlightened (that is, a Chris- 
tian) Patriotism. 

Now it is evident that an enlightened Pa- 
triotism must proceed upon grounds of reason. 
Unreasoning animals often contract an attach- 
ment to the places where they have been long 
resident ; others, which have fed together, or 
have been long inured to the same service, will 
show a satisfaction in one another’s society, and 
moan with pain when separated. These are the 
animal instincts corresponding to Patriotism. 
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But we need hardly say that in the rational crea- 
ture Patriotism must take a higher form than 
this. In him Patriotism is not, cannot be, the 
feeling which arises from merely being inured 
to places, customs, and persons, independently 
of any moral associations. St. Paul loved 
Israel, and would have purchased their salva- 
tion at the risk of his own; but then it was 
because there was something to love in them. 
And what was there in them which attracted 
his regard? This,—that God had loved them, 
and called them, and distinguished them with 
many and peculiar favours. Israel was God’s 
first-born son. Among them He had dwelt 
visibly in the cloud which overshadowed the 
Mercy-seat ; in their keeping was that most 
sacred deposit, the two tables of the Cove- 
nant; to them had the Law been given 
amid thunderings, and lightnings, and voices ; 
among them only, of all the nations, was 
carried on daily the true worship of the true 
Jehovah ; to them a grand heirloom of promises 
—the first dating from the father of the faith- 
ful—had come down in their Scriptures, caskets 
containing untold wealth. Their whole system 
had the prestige of the most venerable anti- 
quity; they traced their pedigree to the dim 
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old times of the world’s childhood; and the 
throne of David was older far than the throne 
of Cesar. To crown all, the nation had reared 
in its lap the humanity of Him who was God. 
The Divine Redeemer Himself was a Jew. 
Such were the grounds of Jewish Patriotism ; 
not the merits of the people, but their prero- 
gatives, which flowed from the Divine love and 
grace. No other nation in the world offers 
equal grounds; no other was ever so highly 
favoured in regard of spiritual privilege. But 
inasmuch as all good government, all righteous 
laws, all pure faith, even without any miracu- 
lous interposition for their establishment, are 
from God, any nation which enjoys, by the 
free grant of His goodness to it, these great 
blessings, has grounds for Christian Patriotism, 
and may be rightfully exhorted to prize and 
defend the gifts which it has received. 

Let us say a word to you, then, respecting 
the gifts with which God has been pleased 
to endow our own country, and which should 
greatly endear it in our eyes, inasmuch as 
we cannot doubt that it is precious in His. 

In one of the thanksgivings of Bishop An- 


drewes, which is probably as fine a piece of. 


devotion as any to be found in our English 
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theology, two of the subjects enumerated as 
special grounds of thankfulness are, “my civil 
government and my religion.” And really that 
both our government and our religion are what 
they are, ought to stir in the hearts of all right- 
minded Englishmen the strongest feelings of 
devout gratitude. Both are very much of a 
piece. Both are developments, under the pro- 
vidence of God, of the national character. In 
both we find a mixture and balance of principles 
holding one another in check,—the whole 
forming not a perfect theory, (from which the 
English mind is constitutionally averse,) but a 
safe and sound working system. First, as to 
the Constitution: consider for a moment its 
stability and its elasticity ; consider what roots 
it has in the past, and what possible develop- 
ments in the future ; how venerable it is without 
being stiff, and how ancient without becoming 
obsolete. Contrast it, on the one hand, with 
the governments of Austria and Russia, which 
have nothing but prescription in their favour, 
and which, except when compelled, open no 
door of utterance to the popular voice,—govern- 
ments resembling old pieces of furniture, which 
have come down as heirlooms in a family, 
stately, it may be, and sumptuous, but angular, 
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awkward, out-of-date, and withal rather rickety 
and liable to crack. Contrast it, on the other 
hand, with the government of America, a 
mushroom thing of yesterday, haying no root 
in the veneration of the people, and no links 
with the past by means of an hereditary throne 
and an hereditary aristocracy—one of those 
Jonah’s-gourd constitutions, which is hable to 
perish, as it came up, in a night,—a constitution 
large in promise, but miserable in performance, 
setting out with the loudest boasts of liberty, 
equality, independence, and, as if in irony of 
these pretensions, seeming likely to end in a 
civil war undertaken by one of the parties to 
defend the right of holding slaves. That the 
English constitution is, by God’s great good- 
ness, (who but He made us to differ? and what 
have we, that we have not received?) totally 
different from either; that it is not a thing to 
be made and unmade by the popular breath, 
and yet is sufficiently expansive to give room for 
every improvement, in which any considerable 
number of citizens are interested; that liberty 
has in this favoured island grown up gradually 
and steadily, not with those horrid convulsions, 
and moral and social earthquakes, which attend 
its entrance where it has been unduly long 
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delayed ; that while men are free to express all 
opinions (the most frantic and most foolish 
ones, so long as they are not immoral), our 
associations with our past history and traditions 
are not rudely ruptured; that the Sovereign 
still seats herself in the throne of Edward the 
Confessor, and that the affections of the people 
rally round her there; that thus, while we have 
the freest charters of national liberty, we may 
feel a just pride in the thought that ours are 
“the fathers;’—these are blessings which 
demand recognition from us at the Throne of 
Grace at all times, and specially when, as now, 
we meet in the character of persons sworn to 
maintain (by arms, if needs be) our country’s 
rights ’. 

And can we omit to notice in this connexion 
the exalted and singularly pure character of the 


1 In the grand panegyric of the English Constitution by 
Burke, the whole of which deserves careful study, and which 
cannot be read too often by those desirous of appreciating the 
blessings of our “civil government,” its mingled freedom and 
antiquity is made the subject of remark. “The people of 
England well know that the idea of inheritance furnishes a 
sure principle of conservation, and a sure principle of trans- 
mission, without at all excluding a principle of improvement. 
Tt leaves acquisition free : but it secures what it acquires,” 
&e. &e.—(Reflections on the Revolution in France.) 
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present occupant of the Throne, which at so 
difficult and critical a time as the last quarter 
of a century has won irresistibly for her person 
that homage from all her subjects, which some 
probably would have denied merely to the 
position of the sovereign? Only put the case, 
that during the last twenty-five years a ruler 
obstinately addicted to his own will, standing 
very rigorously upon every point of his pre- 
rogative, and withal licentious in his practice, 
had wielded the sceptre of England, instead of 
a Lady wise and gentle enough to make all 
reasonable concessions to her people, gracious 
enough to secure their affections, and virtuous 
enough in herself and in her court to set an ex- 
ample to every family in the kingdom,—would 
the machine of the state have worked as well, 
or passed as smoothly over those ruts and 
rugged places, which, in these days of new 
ideas and popular commotions, all machines of 
state must encounter? Bless God, brethren, 
for that greatest of all national gifts, a 
thoroughly wise and good ruler, to whom any 
man may be loyal from consideration of her 
private character, no less than of her exalted 
station. 


And then a word respecting the good Bishop’s 
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other subject of thanksgiving,—“ My religion.” 
Here, too, we find, as in our civil government, a 
great freedom ; which, however, so far from dis- 
carding the associations of the past, cherishes 
and enshrines them. We are a Reformation- 
Church, thank God; and His Word among us 
is free as the light and breath of heaven. We 
can disseminate fearlessly the Holy Scrip- 
tures among our people, assured that the more 
thoroughly they imbibe the spirit of them, the 
more completely will their minds be conformed 
to the tone of our Liturgy. But it would 
wrong our spiritual pedigree indeed, and be a 
grievous slight to our magnificent position, if 
we were for one moment to admit that our 
Church was created (as undoubtedly it was 
purified) by Cranmer. No! to prune away the 
ivy and parasitical plants, which in course of 
time have gathered round a tree, is not to break 
the continuity of its stem, or destroy its con- 
nexion with the root. While we presume not 
to pass any adverse criticism on other Christian 
communities not similarly favoured, we think 
that the succession of our Orders from the holy 
Apostles is a great and special grace of God to 
our Church, for which our devoutest thanks are 
due to Him. We believe that others secretly 
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think so too, although the exigencies of their 
position may require them to mask their honest 
views, and, like the fox in the fable, to de- 
preciate the fruit which is not within their 
reach. We are persuaded that no Christian in 
his heart thinks lightly of lineal descent from 
the Apostles by imposition of hands, however 
much, where the two could not be had together, 
he would (and rightly) give the preference to 
the succession of the Apostles’ doctrine. It is 
our great boast, or rather our great subject of 
thankfulness, as Englishmen, that we inherit 
both the succession of doctrine and the succes- 
sion of orders ; that there is in our Church both 
the scriptural and the catholic element; that 
freedom—perfect freedom—is ours, without the 
forfeiture of antiquity. St. Paul was a man of 
free and world-embracing sympathies,—he had 
a heart large enough to embrace the whole 
spiritual Israel of God, even when found in the 
remotest corners of the earth. But this did not 
prevent his recognizing the special prerogatives 
of the Ziteral Israel; “theirs,” he avowed, “ was 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises.” And is there no 
such thing as an expansiveness of Christian 
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sympathies, united with an appreciation and 
acknowledgment of the prerogatives of the 
Church? Surely there is nothing narrow or 
illiberal in tracing up our faith, our orders, and 
our ordinances (in their substance, if not in 
their temporary development), through a long 
line of saints, and martyrs, and confessors, to 
the upper room where the risen Saviour met the 
eleven, and, breathing on them, said, “ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost,’—in feeling that our in- 
stitutions are heirlooms of the past, though 
shaped in some respects by the needs of the 
present, and that through a multitude of links, 
real, historical, and not imaginary, ours are the 
Apostles,—‘“ the Fathers” in Christ Jesus of 
the Universal Church. 

Thus we have seen what, in our own case, are 
the grounds of an enlightened Patriotism. We 
commend them, brethren, to your reflection. It 
is easy to become a volunteer originally (if not 
so easy to continue in the service) from several 
light and trifling motives, unworthy of one who 
has passed the days of his earliest youth, and is 
now of mature age. There is a certain dazzle 
and glitter about arms, which may suit well 
enough with boyhood, but, when boyhood has 
passed, is out of place; and yet some persons of 
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riper years are not quite disenchanted of it. 
There is in many minds a love of enterprise as 
enterprise, leading them to embark in any 
pursuit which holds out, sooner or later, the 
prospect of enterprise. There is in some a mere 
animal courage, full of combative and destruc- 
tive tendencies, which cannot be too earnestly 
deprecated, or too carefully repressed. And 
there is, as we have said, an unreasoning in- 
stinct of Patriotism, which is ready to throw up 
its cap for any cause with which circumstances 
may identify us, however little such cause may 
be approved by the judgment. And, on the 
other hand, there is a moral courage, and a 
moral Patriotism, which, weighing our national 
blessings in the scale of right reason and devout 
gratitude, and finding them heavy beyond our 
deserts, and beyond those which have fallen to 
the lot of others, maturely resolves to do what 
in it lies, even at the risk of self-sacrifice, to 
maintain these blessings for the country. The 
world is in a state of commotion; great revolu- 
tionary changes are in progress ; the dispositions 
of foreign rulers are suspected ; England, seeing 
what a treasure is entrusted to her charge, must 
be on the alert to defend it,—to defend it, 
not by provoking hostility, or by throwing 
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out idle and vainglorious challenges to other 
countries, but by firmly and quietly putting her 
house in order, and taking steps to ensure the 
safety of her dearly prized possessions. This is 
the history of the volunteer movement, which 
has so deeply stirred the heart of the nation; 
and this is the spirit in which each volunteer 
should embark in the movement. Review 
thoughtfully and devoutly your national bless- 
ings; and then lend to your country your best 
efforts to secure them. But let duty to your 
inheritance as Englishmen, not glory (falsely so 
called), be your aim. Should the invader come, 
say to him, not as the Philistine said to David, 
“Come to me, and I will give thy flesh unto 
the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the 
field,’ but rather as Naboth to Ahab, “The 
Lord forbid it me, that I should give the in- 
heritance of my fathers unto thee.” Let war, 
as war, have no attractions for you; let peace 
be your attraction, which war is only an in- 
strument to secure. The present constitution of 
things is so miserably out of joint, that occasion- 
ally the welfare of nations cannot be secured 
without the arbitrement of the sword. But it 
is at best a hideous last resort, a frightful alter- 
native, as adverse to the material progress of 
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the human race as it is to the genius of Chris- 

tianity. Doubtless savage outbursts of war are 

to be expected towards the end of the Age, by . 
way of showing that the modern civilization, of 
which we boast so much, has done nothing at 

all towards eradicating the bad tendencies of the 

human heart. But when the shadows are 

deepest, the morning, they say, is at hand. 

And when war is most virulent, it may be that 

even then the Prince of Peace is at the door, 

and in His train the glorious era anticipated by 

the poet,— 


** Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease ! 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace !’ 


“Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the Immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise :” 


—the era predicted by the inspired Prophet, 
when “they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 


SERMON XIV. 


CHRIST WIELDING THE‘KEYS OF DEATH, AND 
OF THE WORLD UNSEEN. 


Preached in the Church of S. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford, in 
behalf of the Radcliffe Infirmary, on occasion of the Instal- 
lation of the Earl of Derby as Chancellor of the University. 


“F habe the Kens of hell and of Death.”—Rev. i. 18. 


Tue Scriptures of the New Testament may be 
divided into three classes, each adapted to the 
sanctification of some great moral faculty. The 
four Gospels, which are the basis and founda- 
tion of the whole Volume, present to the affec- 
tions of man (that fundamental faculty, with 
which the work of renewal must commence) an 
Object in every way calculated to attract the 
regards of the heart, and to win it away from 
the pursuits of sin and folly,—an Object, which 
we may adore without idolatry, as being no less 
than a Person in the Godhead, and yet an 
Object, which, as being for our sakes “ manifest 
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in the flesh,” irresistibly engages every pure 
and good sympathy of our nature. 

The Epistles (for I pass over the Acts of the. 
Apostles, as being simply the corollary to the 
Gospels) constitute the second section of the 
Holy Volume. Divine Love having been 
poured into man’s heart by the instrumentality 
of the Gospels, it remains that thenceforth 
Divine Light should be poured into his mind 
through the medium of the Epistles. These 
Inspired Letters explain to us, so far as man is 
capable of understanding it, the philosophy of 
the Scheme of Redemption,—they lead us to an 
intelligent reception of the doctrines of Grace, 
as being always founded in reason, even where 
we are not able, through the feebleness of our 
mental powers, to explore their depths,—they 
illuminate the mind on the grand subject of the 
Divine designs, of those counsels, which God is 
now consummating indeed by the present sys- 
tem of things, but which have been laid from all 
eternity, and have been constantly emerging, 
like a golden thread, through the tissue of the 
various Ciconomies. 

And now, what of the Book of the Revela- 
tion P Although many fail to perceive it, this, 
like the other sections of the Sacred Volume, 
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has its distinct practical purpose. It is adapted 
to the sanctification of that moral faculty, 
which, in minds of a certain cast, gives the 
tone to the entire character ;—it is designed to 
refine and elevate the imagination, by occupying 
it with the pictures of Divine imagery, and 
so drawing it off from the objects among which 
it naturally loves to expatiate,—sensual plea- 
sure, or secular ambition. Hvyen where its pre- 
dictive character cannot be understood or ap- 
preciated,—even where, as a prophecy, it must 
necessarily be a dead letter to the reader, as 
having neither leisure nor ability for critical 
study,—even there we may surely hope that, 
though the intelligence may receive compara- 
tively little from its perusal, the imagination, 
which is to a great extent independent of the 
intelligence, may be deeply impressed, and that 
the figures employed to depict heavenly myste- 
ries, may chasten this faculty with a solemn 
awe, and a devout veneration,—sentiments 
analogous to those sensuous impressions, which 
are produced by the dim religious light of some 
vast Cathedral. 

In the whole range of the Book, there are 
but few passages, which, when unfolded by 
patient meditation, would be found more re- 
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plete with sublime imagery, than that which I 
have read as my text. Their subject, in brief, 
is, CurRist’s CONNEXION WITH THE DEATH OF 
INDIVIDUALS—a subject embracing in the small 
compass of seven or eight words, topics of the 
most universal and most intense interest. And 
as all practical exhortations should be based 
upon, and arise out of, the faithful exposition 
of God’s Word, I shall now address myself to 
the examination of the passage in detail, heartily 
imploring the presence and assistance of that 
Divine Spirit, who alone, whether through the 
sublimities of Inspired Poetry, or the simpli- 
city and pathos of Inspired Narrative, can 
move the springs of man’s moral nature. 

It is hard to disenchant our minds of the 
spell which is laid upon them by words,—hard 
to divest ourselves of the associations which 
words call up. That solemn and awful word 
“Hell,” which occurs in my text, how inevi- 
tably does its very sound bring up into the 
thoughts the idea of everlasting torments,—of 
the place, wherever and whatever it is, des- 
tined to be the eternal abode of impenitent sin- 
ners. And yet, as is well known, by the “ Hell” 
of the Apostles’ Creed, into which our Lord is 
said to have descended, is nof meant the place 
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of torment, but the place of departed spirits,— 
the very sense attaching to the word in the pas- 
sage now under examination. It is no doubt 
familiar to the larger part of my hearers—but 
still words so instinctively call up the impres- 
sion, which has been habitually associated with 
them from childhood, that I think it well to 
state at the outset—that the place of torment is 
called in the original language of the New 
Testament, Gehenna, whereas the place of de- 
parted spirits goes under the totally distinct 
name of Hades ;—that the two words suggest 
ideas entirely different, Gehenna referring us in 
thought to that valley of the sons of Hinnom, 
which was accounted by the Jews an accursed 
place, as having witnessed under the Canaan- 
ites the inhuman rite of making children to 
pass through the fire to Moloch—whither there- 
fore the refuse of Jerusalem was cast out, and 
where the agencies of the literal worm and 
literal fire were operating continually on the 
offal and filth of the city ;—Hades on the other 
hand simply giving the notion of that unseen 
realm into which the dead pass, after their exit 
from life ;—but that these ideas, so totally dis- 
tinct, are often confused in the mind of the 
reader by the employment in our language of 
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only one word, “ Hell,’ as the indiscriminate 
rendering of both Gehenna and Hades. 

“Hades” is the word in the passage before 
us; and in order therefore to the exposition and 
application of my text, I shall show in the first 
instance how much is involved in the meaning 
of this term. 

“The unseen realm” is, then, upon the 
whole a just representation of its meaning in 
our language. The old etymology of the ori- 
ginal word,—I do not say the correct one, for 
of that there may be much doubt,—derived 
it from two words which, in combination, would 
mean—‘ the unseen.” All that is invisible, — 
all that the eye cannot see, or the senses (re- 
presented by the eye, as the chief or ruling 
sense) cannot reach ;—it is a wonderfully com- 
prehensive term. 

Think how much wider, how infinitely wider, 
is the range of the unseen than of the seen. 

This little ball of the earth is a very insig- 
nificant district of God’s domain. Midnight 
reveals to us, twinkling through all the realms 
of space, thousands of other suns, each per- 
haps the centre of its own planetary system, 
having worlds revolving round them, which 
from their immense distance, coupled with their 
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opaqueness, are to us unseen. These worlds 
may be the thronged abodes of life and intel- 
ligence,—who will believe that none of them 
are so?—millions of interests, aye, of eternal 
interests, may haply be bound up in them,— 
there may be upon their surface all the bustle 
and hurry of the most active life, all the run- 
ning to and fro in quest of knowledge and ex- 
citement, all the solemn progress of events 
towards great crises, which we witness upon 
this our globe ;—but of all this our senses take 
no cognizance ;—for us these worlds exist not; 
they are part of the Unseen. 

Yet the great aggregate of these worlds is 
probably only one district of this vast unseen 
Realm. Planets are probably formed of sub- 
stances, with which we are more or less ac- 
quainted,—of matter in its present palpable 
and gross organization. Think how many 
substances there are, so minute, or of so subtle 
an organization, that we cannot see them,— 
substances like the air, or like the life-blood of 
the tiniest insect which floats as gossamer upon 
the bosom of the air, and drinks in through 
imperceptible vessels the genial warmth of the 
golden summer day. The powers of the micro- 
scope, no less than those of the telescope, have 
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their limit; there is an infinite world too 
minute, as there is an infinite world too 
distant, for our perceptions. Our senses take 
cognizance, indeed, of a certain narrow tract 
in the centre of creation, but all extremes, both 
of magnitude and littleness, confound and blind 
them. We can see only moderated sights, 
neither so large as to be beyond the eye’s ca- 
pacity, nor so minute as to escape it; we can 
hear only moderated sounds,—the crash too 
loud would deafen us; the whisper which is 
very, very faint, passes unheeded. Yet are 
there whispers of the breeze, fainter than the 
faintest sounds of earth, and great volcanic 
eruptions, it may be, which, if heard too nigh, 
would smite the sense of hearing with a deadly 
stroke, and masses so vast and so luminous, 
that if we opened our eyes upon them, they 
would strike us blind at once, and atoms so 
minute, that after all our poring and peering 
we should be reduced to say, ‘There is no- 
thing.” Then these sights and sounds, which 
are above and beyond the reach of our sense, 
these too are part of the Hades,—they are com- 
prised in the Unseen Realm. 

But im addition to the most subtle organiza- 
tions of matter, there are in the world spiritual 
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essences. Gop isa Spirit. We are taught to 
conceive of the holy angels as pure spirits, 
although we are quite unable to say for cer- 
tain, that there may not be, attaching to the 
nature of angels, a certain very subtle organi- 
zation of matter. But, speculation apart, of 
this we are quite sure, that there are multitudes 
of angels. It is directly implied in such fas- 
sages as these :—“ Suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host ;” “ For 
by Him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invi- 
sible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers ;”’ ‘“ Thousand thousands 
ministered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before Him.” And in the Para- 
ble of the lost sheep, if the human race be the 
one lost sheep, whom the Divine Shepherd 
came into the dark corners of the world to seek 
and save, who are the ninety and nine, who 
went not astray? Since there is no man in the 
world, who has not reason to take up that con- 
fession into his lips, “I have gone astray like a 
sheep that is lost,” it has been supposed by 
some early expositors (and though the interpre- 
tation may be considered fanciful, it certainly 
removes a difficulty, and is not without its 
E 2 
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beauty) that the ninety and nine sheep who 
went not astray, are the angels who retained 
their integrity. If this interpretation be 
adopted, we are led to think of the angelic 
host as far exceeding in number the whole of 
Christ’s redeemed and saved people, from the 
beginning of time to its close ;—if it be rejected, 
we have still, in other texts, explicit testimony 
to the multitude of the Celestial Hierarchy. 
Yet none of us ever saw one of these numerous 
bright inhabitants, who throng God’s universe, 
nor has man ever seen any of them, except in a 
form purposely assumed, for the sake of the 
manifestation. The scriptural tone of the lan- 
guage used on this subject is that the angel 
appeared (apn), took a form, that is, in which 
he became cognizable by the human senses,—a 
phraseology which leads us to infer that, with- 
out such assumption of form on the part of the 
heavenly messenger, the human eye could have 
seen nothing. Angels then are inhabitants 
of the Hades—denizens of the world that is 
unseen. 

But this Hades has human, no less than 
heavenly, inhabitants. Think of the countless 
souls which, from the first formation of man 
upon the earth, have forsaken the tenement of 
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the human body, and flitted forth into the 
receptacle appointed for their safe keeping, 
until the day of the Resurrection. The devout 
soul of Jacob, upon which in its passage from 
the earth streamed in the light of prophecy,— 
the haughty and defiant spirit of Goliath of 
Gath,—the patience, love, and burning zeal of 
Stephen,—the fierce and voluptuous passions, 
which shook the frame of antediluvian giants, 
—Adam the grey forefather of the human race, 
‘and Abraham, in whose seed all its families 
were to be blessed,—Aaron, solemnly stripped 
of the sacerdotal robe, and Eli, with its folds 
around him,—David, of generous soul, whose 
latest words were of the everlasting Covenant, 
and Nabal the Carmelite, whose heart died into 
stone under the blight of selfishness,—Daniel, 
the beloved of God, and Manasseh the accepted 
penitent,—the blessed Virgin, withdrawn (as 
we may suppose) in peace and light from the 
earth, and Judas in his death-agony gnashing 
his teeth with remorse,—Abel, felled to the 
ground by a brother’s hand, and Sennacherib 
by a son’s, as he was worshipping in the house 
of his god,—Elisha and Rachel,—the Holy 
Innocents and Sapphira,—Saul the son of Kish, 
and his sainted fellow-tribesman, who also is 
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of them, with an immortal being,—where do 
their spirits, their proper selves, now reside ? 
We know not, nor can we know. All we know 
is that we see them not; of their existence our 
senses take no cognizance; for us they are as 
if they were not; they are inhabitants of the 
Hades, the great unseen realm, which the veil 
of gross matter shrouds from our view. 

Aye, as I said, a great realm,—exceeding 
vast,—and, in some of its districts, exceeding 
glorious. The unseen bears to the seen world 
the same relation which the vast universe bears 
to a house or mansion. Every house, however 
sumptuous, is more or less dark, more or less 
confined, limits more or less the view of the 
surrounding country, defiles more or less, 
through its enclosures, the purity of the at- 
mosphere. But go abroad from the midnight 
festival, where lamps shed an artificial glare, 
and the house reeks with the odours of the 
banquet,—go abroad into the still, solemn star- 
light, and catch the fresh breeze on thy brow, 
and look upwards into the vast expanse, lit up 
with the lamps of Heaven. Or go forth from 
the close and darkened chamber of sleep, into 
the light and stir of the fair summer morn- 
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ing, when the woods and streams are vocal 
with melody, and every little insect is on the 
wing, and all nature teems with life and ani- 
mation. Such is the passage from the sphere 
which is seen with the eye of flesh, to that 
which is not seen; from the false artificial 
lights of time, to the solemn stillness of eter- 
nity ; from the noxious vapours of the world, to 
the pure breath of Heaven’s atmosphere; from 
scenes where man’s art and man’s handicraft 
have on all sides set up their memorials, to 
scenes which man has never trodden. ‘To that 
unseen realm whereof we speak, the Gehenna, 
so often confounded with it, bears the same 
relation, as the dungeon of a baronial castle 
bears to the entire domain of the feudal lord. 
The dungeon is the place of punishment and 
incarceration, where prisoners expiate, by slow 
degrees, their offences,—allowed to pine away 
in darkness and solitude, shut out from the 
blessed light of Heaven, shut out from the hum 
and stir of human intercourse, from the joyous 
sound of the huntsman’s bugle, and the gay 
minstrelsy of the banqueting-hall. And Ge- 
henna is that spot of everlasting banishment 
from light, which forms, or will form, the 
prison-house of the impenitent,—a small and 
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insignificant section of the vast domains of 
Him, of Whom we read that He is Light, and 
that He is Love. 

The division of God’s universe, which has 
been thus suggested, into a seen and an unseen 
sphere,—a sphere which is, and a sphere which 
is not, under the cognizance of sense,—is pro- 
bably as satisfactory, and certainly as simple, as 
any which could be devised. Moreover, it has 
the express sanction of Holy Scripture,—St. 
Paul dividing all created things into visible and 
invisible (or rather, perhaps, seen and unseen), 
—a classification which, as we know, was en- 
grafted by the Nicene Council into the Symbol 
which they drew up. But there is another 
word in our text which, although common in 
every mouth, will yet be illustrated by a defini- 
tion. That word is Death. Hades is the world 
unseen, which has its door or portal, by which 
men enter into it. Death is the departure from 
the seen world, which seen world has its door 
of exit, by which men pass out of it. Hence 
Death is called, in two or three passages of 
Scripture, exodus, or going out. St. Peter speaks 
of his exodus, or death: and Moses and Elias, at 
the Transfiguration, talk with the Lord on the 
subject of His exodus ; a word which our trans- 
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lators have rendered decease. There are many 
doors or avenues by which men pass out of this 
life, none of which can be opened except by the 
key which the risen Son of God holds in His 
hand. There is the door of disease, sometimes 
sharp and rapid, sometimes chronic and gradual. 
And the forms of disease, how various are they. 
There is the lingering decline, which keeps the 
patient waiting upon the threshold of the door, 
and mocks him, on bright days, with the hope 
(how soon to be blighted) of ultimate recovery. 
There is the burning fever, which hurries him, 
all hot, from the earth, in a fit of frenzy or 
delirium. There is apoplexy, with its stroke of 
insensibility shattering the consciousness,— 
paralysis which ties up the utterances of the 
fluent tongue,—nay, defects incidental to each 
vital organ, the due development of which may 
at any time issue in a departure from the world 
which is seen. There is the door of violence,— 
the assassin’s dagger, and the foeman’s lance. 
There is the door of animal decay, when the 
vital system is worn out, and the heart, wearied 
as it were with long toil, at first languidly dis- 
charges its functions, and then ceases altogether 
to beat. All these are doors of exodus; and in 
great Hospitals, such as that for which I am 
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to-day instructed to plead, you may see their 
threshold well trodden, and thronged by the 
footsteps of men. 

The only remaining word of the text which 
requires exposition is that of “keys,”—“ I have 
the keys of hell and death.” The simple notion 
of a key, is that which gives the power of open- 
ing a closed, or closing up an opened, door. 
But something more than the mere power of 
opening and shutting is, I believe, expressed by 
this imagery. General administrative power 
over a kingdom, or over a household (which is 
a kingdom in miniature), is expressed by the 
bearing of the key. Shebna, in the days of 
the Prophet Isaiah, was Treasurer, or, to use the 
modern expression, Grand Vizier of the royal 
household of Judah, upon whom devolved, by 
immediate delegation from the sovereign, the 
charge and administration in chief of every 
department of the palace. It is predicted that 
for the haughtiness, to which this high posi- 
tion had given the occasion, he should be de- 
posed, and another substituted in his room. “It 
shall come to pass in that day that I will call 
my servant Eliakim the son of Hilkiah, and I 
will commit thy government into his hand, 

. and the key of the house of David will I lay 
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upon his shoulder ; so he shall open, and 
shall shut; and he shall shut, and none shau 
open.” And in committing to St. Peter the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, our Lord is to 
be understood as entrusting to the Christian 
Ministry, of which this Apostle was the repre- 
sentative, a general administrative power over 
the Church, including the power of admission 
by the ministration of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, and the power of exclusion by excom- 
munication, or the judicial withholding of these 
ministrations. 

Nothing more is necessary here, but that I 
should just advert to the plural form of the 
word, “‘keys,”’ which, of course, has reference to 
the two things specified,—hell and death. The 
key of death is the key which unlocks the 
passage out of this world. The key of hell is 
that which unlocks the passage into the unseen 
and unknown. Itis, I think, just worth observ- 
ing that the notions are kept distinct by the 
phraseology employed,—the notion, I mean, of 
a passage out of the seen, and an entrance into 
the unseen world,—as if it did not follow, that 
because the spirit has passed out by the door of 
death, it has therefore received its admission 
into the unseen realm. The same distinction 
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may be observed in the Apostles’ Creed, where 
“He died” and “He descended into Hades,” 
are two different articles; and seeing that in 
the Creed no idea is reiterated under another 
form, and no word is superfluous, we are not at 
liberty to suppose that these two articles are 
only different forms of expressing one and the 
sametruth. This remark may throw some light 
upon the case of those who, after life had seemed 
to be extinct, have undergone resuscitation, and 
who can record nothing after the mortal agony, 
beyond their having fallen into a deep swoon, 
a swoon in which they were perfectly un- 
conscious. Nor does it follow, perhaps, that in 
cases where death has really been consummated, 
and the dead restored by miracle,—as with 
Lazarus and the widow of Nain’s Son,—the 
restored person had any thing to tell respecting 
the experiences of another life. It is perhaps 
possible (at least the phraseology of this passage 
would incline us to think so) to have the door of 
death opened to us and closed upon us, and yet 
(so far as the eaperience of the soul is concerned) 
not to have the door of the unseen world opened. 

And now to pass from the consideration of 
the words employed in this sublime passage, to 
that of the statement made in it. The risen 
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Saviour is the speaker,—One who, by becoming 
partaker of flesh and blood for our sakes, sub- 
jected ‘Himself to the experience of a cruel and 
bitter death, and yet One who is now trium- 
phant over death in all the incorruptibility of a 
glorified body. Thus He is described, and thus 
He describes Himself:—“In the midst of the 
seven candlesticks, I saw one like unto the Son of 
man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, 
and girt about the paps with a golden girdle. 
His head and His hairs were white like wool, as 
white as snow; and His eyes were as a flame of 
fire; and His feet like unto fine brass, as if they 
burned in a furnace; and His voice as the sound 
of many waters. And He had in His right hand 
seven stars ; and out of His mouth went a sharp 
two-edged sword: and His countenance was as 
the sun shineth in his strength. And when I 
saw Him, I fell at His feet asdead. And He laid 
His right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear 
not; I am the first and the last: I am He that 
liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive 
for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell 
and of death.” 

From which last words we learn, first, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in His character of God- 
man,—not in that of God,—wields at present 
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the administration of the entire universe, com- 
prising both the little puny span of which man’s 
senses and understanding can take cognizance, 
and also that vast and glorious domain which 
lies beyond the ken of flesh and blood,—and of 
which it is our wisdom to confess, that we have 
neither seen it nor known it. I say that to 
Christ, as Christ, is committed this vast admi- 
nistration,—a point which surely is not enough 
considered,—at least if we may form a judg- 
ment of men’s religious views from the phrase- 
ology in which they express them. We talk 
freely of God’s administration in the realms of 
Nature and Providence, forgetting that it is the 
mediatorial kingdom, not the kingdom of mere 
Deity, under which we live at present. All 
power is committed unto Jesws in heaven and 
in earth. Upon His shoulder are laid the keys 
of all the vast Household, embracing thrones, 
and principalities, and powers among the hea- 
venly hierarchy,—men, with their unruly wills 
and fluctuating fortunes,—together with the 
inferior creation, animate and inanimate, or- 
ganized and inorganic, down to the meanest 
insect, and the plainest stone, and the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall. As Pharaoh 
committed to Joseph the supreme management 
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of his entire realm, taking off the ring which 
was upon his hand and putting it upon Joseph’s 
hand, and arraying him in yestures of fine 
linen, and putting a gold chain about his neck, 
and making him ride in the second chariot 
which he had, and saying, “ See, I have set thee 
“over all the land of Egypt; thou shalt be over 
“my house, and according to thy word shall all 
“my people be ruled,’’—so has God the Father 
delegated a similar power over His entire realm 
to the risen and glorified Mediator,—to One, 
that is, who has had experience of death in all 
its horrors, and has run through the entire 
career of human infirmity and human suffering. 
The thought is one very elevating, as it shows 
to what a height humanity has been elevated in 
the counsels of Eternal Wisdom, even to the 
highest pinnacle of dignity in the uniyerse,— 
and fraught, moreover, with abundant conso- 
lation. Let the feeble and desponding Chris- 
tian but duly weigh the truth, that One who 
sympathizes from personal experience with 
all his trials,—One who was cradled in the 
manger, andinured to poverty from His youth, — 
One who, having no shelter elsewhere, pillowed 
His head for many an inclement night upon the 
Mount of Olives,—One who knew all the bitter- 
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ness of persecution, and ridicule, and abandon- 
ment of friends, and drained at last the dregs of 
‘the cup of death,—is Vicegerent of the universe, 
that it is He whose hand rolls the planet along 
its path of fire, and carries on day by day all 
the wondrous mechanism of Nature, great and 
minute, and ministers vital energy to the arch- 
angel and to the insect, and despatches celestial 
beings upon His errands, making His angels 
spirits and His ministers a flaming fire,—and 
comfort shall soon dawn in the benighted heart, 
and light up in it the rainbow of a heavenly hope. 

But this general administration of Christ over 
the Universe of God includes a particular dis- 
pensation towards every human individual, 
whereby He gives to each one of us, at the time 
of His appointment, our dismissal from the world 
which is seen, and our passport of entrance into 
that which is invisible. It is He who calls for 
the slow or rapid disease,—He whose hand con- 
trives the unforeseen disaster, so often attributed 
to chance,—He, who withdraws gradually the 
vital energy from some essential organ, so that, 
while the mechanism is complete, the function 
can no longer be discharged,—and who thus 
opens to each separate individual the door of 
exodus out of this life. When the spirit has 
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passed through this door, it waits awhile (such 
is the idea suggested by this passage) in the 
dark corridor, which separates the Seen from 
the Unseen. Then, when life’s last spark has 
really fled, beyond the possibility of recall, and 
the clay is quite, quite cold, and the soul hath 
had as yet no experiences save that of a mortal 
agony, or of a deep fainting-fit or swoon,—then, 
then comes that Great Janitor, and sweeps past 
it down the dusky avenue, and takes the second 
Key, and throws open to it a world of new ex- 
periences, and causes it to be thronged with 
new images from every district of the Realm 
Unseen. Thenceforth the spirit enters into 
Hades, or rather into that department of Hades 
which is allotted to human souls,—there either 
to walk in Paradise, and lie in Abraham’s 
bosom,—or to be tormented with a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion, which shall be consummated upon it at 
the sound of the resurrection trump. 


In what has been said are wrapped up several 
most important considerations of a practical cha- 
racter. There are several false ways of looking 
at death, which what has been now said has a 
tendency to counteract. 
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1. We must look higher than a natural 
agency for the account of the death of a single 
individual. Of course here, as in other depart- 
ments of His administration, our Lord works by 
second causes. Disease, violence, and natural 
decay are His instrumentality. But who calls 
the instrumentality into play? who sets it at 
work? who first touches the hidden spring? 
Undoubtedly the great Redeemer. Death is a 
solemn thing, a thing of vast moment, and 
cannot be decreed except immediately by Him. 
The key is in His hand exclusively; the great 
summons goes forth from His presence, and is 
spoken by His lips. The Jewish Doctors have 
a saying that there be three keys which God 
reserves exclusively to Himself,—the key of 
Rain, the key of Birth, and the key of Death; 
the meaning of which proverb is, that, however 
it might be supposed that God had originally 
impressed laws upon other departments of His 
Universe, which laws now operated indepen- 
dently of His own immediate agency,—Rain, 
Birth, and Death, are subjects over which He 
still chooses to retain a special prerogative. 
We Christians will accept the proverb, only 
observing that this authority is at present 
delegated to One, who is partaker at the same 
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time of two whole and perfect natures,—of the 
Manhood, no less than the Godhead. We fully 
concede that no man dies, or passes into a new 
and strange world without His special fiat,— 
that His hand must turn the key, before the 
first disposition can be made towards the ac- 
complishment of this mighty transit. We con- 
cede it theoretically. But alas! how little does 
this great and simple truth enter as an element 
into our habitual state of thought and feeling on 
the subject, so that the mind scarcely ever, when 
contemplating the death of an individual, refers 
to the act and will of Christ, but seeks for some 
subordinate agency, and deems the phenomenon 
thus sufficiently accounted for ! 

2. Again; Death, especially when viewed in 
connexion with Institutions such as that which 
I am advocating, is often regarded in the mass, 
and on a large scale,—a view which derogates 
altogether from its awfulness and solemnity. 
Statistical computations are formed (I do not 
say that they may not be necessary for some 
purposes, and subserve a good end, but I am 
speaking of their natural effect upon the mind, 
when unchecked by religious considerations) ;— 
computations of the average amount of living 
souls, whom Death sweeps off in a given term of 
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time,—of the manner in which, notwithstanding 
these ravages, population gains upon us, and so 
forth. If we are not watchful over our hearts, 
and jealous of their tendency to unbelief, such 
statements as I advert to, will surreptitiously 
steal away our convictions of one most impor- 
tant point, which I know not how better to 
express than by calling it the individuality of 
death. Death is the transaction of an Indi- 
vidual with an individual,—of Christ the Lord 
with one single member of the human family. 
It is not as if the Lord caused the flood of 
mortality to come sweeping over the earth, 
without a special and separate consideration of 
the case of each soul which was to perish in 
that deluge. The span of each one is measured 
out by considerations purely personal to himself. 
For every individual the dark door turns afresh 
upon its hinges. Ah, my brother, thou must 
stand alone on that threshold ;— isolated from 
the throng of men, who have accompanied thee 
up to this point. Then at least, if not before, 
must thou have personal dealings with a per- 
sonal God ;—it is not as if thou wert to be 
brought under a general influence,—not as if 
thou wert to be subjected to a general law,— 
no; but thou must stand under the immediate 
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Hye, and in all the nakedness of an undisguised 
personality, must meet the immediate observa- 
tion of Him, who searcheth the heart and trieth 
the reins. It is He who beckons thee forward 
to the open door; and this He doth not, before 
He hath explored thy heart, and deeply read 
thy case; exercising, it may be, infinite pa- 
tience hitherto, and now accomplishing upon 
thee the stroke of severity. 

3. And this leads me to a more distinct 
notice of the truth, that Death is in no way the 
result of chance. The death of each person is 
foredestined and forearranged. Nor only this. 
Death, we have seen, is in each case owing to 
an exercise of Will on the part of the Vicegerent 
of the universe. Now this Will never is, never 
can be, arbitrarily exercised. The Will of Christ 
must be the result of counsel, of insight into 
the deep things of human consciousness and 
human character. Remember that under His 
immediate observation the whole course of our 
life has been run,—that no minutest detail of 
our practical conduct has escaped Him,—that the 
first springs, the very earliest germs of thought 
and will have been always naked and opened 
before Him ; and then judge how competent He 
must be to fix the boundary of our life upon 
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earth, and how surely that limitation will be 
founded upon His intimate knowledge of all that 
we are, and all that pertains to us. 

Brethren, how solemn are these hoe to 
all! It is a high thing—a solemn thing—to 
die; it is a special coming out of the sphere of 
ordinary Law into the department of Divine 
Prerogative,—a summons to a near and imme- 
diate contact with the Fountain of all Grace 
and all Wisdom and all Power. The avenues 
which lead from the realm that is seen to the 
realm that is unseen,—One has the control of 
them, whose Will takes immediate effect, and 
(mark it, simner!) whose Will is susceptible of 
being moved by the high-handed provocations 
of man: a Being unspeakably awful, at whose 
feet even the beloved disciple, when that Form 
was revealed unto him, fell as if he had been 
dead. “His head and His hairs were white 
like wool, as white as snow; and His eyes were 
as a flame of fire, and His feet like unto fine 
brass, as if they burned in a furnace, and His 
voice as the sound of many waters.”’ His eyes 
were as a flame of fire. Sinner, with those eyes 
of flame He reads thy heart. He sees the exact 
period of thy probation, at which thou hast 
filled up the measure of thine iniquities, and 
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then slowly and solemnly He turns the key of 
death, and a blight falls upon thy body. Per- 
haps this opening of the door may be so gradual 
that at first you make light of it. It is only a 
cold, or only a slight eruption on the skin, and 
it is attributed to some natural cause, as if 
behind the screen of the natural cause there 
were no agency Divine. Perhaps some few days 
of respite give such hopes, that the patient 
deems his sentence of death reversed, and re- 
gards himself as restored to his friends. But 
the door is opening, surely although gradually, 
and if the Lord hath once grasped the key, 
and set His hand to the work, not all the skill, 
nor all the favourable circumstances in the 
world, can ever close it. 

But if there are those to whom this thought 
should be most awful, there are those also, to 
whom it should be fraught with joy unspeak- 
able. They are those, who seek Christ in His 
Ordinances, who repose upon His work of 
Mediation their entire trust, who follow the 
blessed steps of His most holy life, who set their 
affections on things above, not on things on the 
earth. The form of disease appointed for their 
passage may be painful and distressing in its 
circumstances, but they find sweetest solace in 
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the thought that a hand of Infinite Wisdom and 
Infinite Love is administering it, and moving 
back the slow Gate which shall admit them to a 
more intimate communion with Himself. He 
is the Son of Man, and as such, entertains 
deepest sympathy with the fears, the needs, the 
infirmities of His people. He Himself trod the 
dark avenue of Death. He Himself passed 
through into the Realm of the Unseen. There are 
His footsteps all along the path, even where the 
shadows gather thickest round it,—as there 
were the footsteps of the priests all along the 
deepest bed of Jordan. Said I “ His footsteps ?” 
—nay, Himself is there. Is it not written, 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me?” 

I must now call upon you to remark the close 
and vital connexion subsisting between the train 
of thought into which the examination of the 
text has led our minds, and the Institution, 
whose claims I am instructed to advocate. If 
Death be what it is represented to be in the 
Scriptures,—if to God the Lord belong its 
issues, —if it is the high and exclusive preroga- 
tive of the Redeemer to wield the keys which 
give admittance to the world unseen,—then 
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surely it is no figure of speech to assert that the 
hospital is an hallowed spot. For what defini- 
tion will you propose of an hallowed spot? Is 
it not a place where God specially manifests 
His agency either to the eye or to the mind of 
man,—where the human soul specially comes 
into contact with eternal things, and has close 
personal dealings with a personal God? Tell 
me, what else are the courts of God’s House 
than courts where the Lord’s presence and 
working are specially recognized,—where He 
who is near at all times, is felt to be very near, 
—where the still, low whispers of His love, as 
well as the distant thunder of His threatenings, 
make themselves more audible than elsewhere 
to the heart and conscience of man? If then, 
in every form of death, and in the death of 
each individual, the Lord Himself has a special 
agency,—if the hour of death, more than other 
hours, establishes a near neighbourhood between 
us and Christ,—if it is His hand which speeds 
upon its dark career the arrow of disease,—His 
voice which echoes in the fatal accident and the 
wasting pestilence,—if these things be so, then, 
when you enter the wards of the house of 
disease and death, you are in His house,—you 
stand upon ground, where are set up on all 
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sides of you memorials of His agency in love 
and terror. 

Said I of His agency in terror? Aye, there 
is, as we have said, terror for many in the 
throwing back of the portal which discloses the 
world unseen. But we more willingly incline to 
the consideration of that agency of Christ in 
disease and death, which is purely consolatory. 
And here, seeing that His tender compassion 
far outstrips His severer attributes, numerous 
passages of Holy Scripture flow in upon our 
memory, to illustrate and second our argument. 
We remember how the whole career of that 
Blessed One may be characterized as one 
lifelong ministry to suffering, how it is all 
touchingly and pathetically summed up in these 
simple words, “He went about doing good, 
and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil” —we remember how it is written of 
Him that “He took our infirmities and bare 
our sicknesses,” attracting to Himself as the 
great Curse-bearer of a sinful world all the 
maladies of human kind, and absorbing them 
into His own expiatory Sacrifice,—how the 
fever fled at His touch of health; and the sick 
of the palsy, at His bidding, carried that 
whereon he lay; and the cripple of Bethesda, 
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who had been long in that case, leaped like 
an hart; and at the word of power, “I will, 
be thou clean,” the foul crust of leprosy became 
as the soft skin of a little child. We remember 
how, when wearied out with a day of toils like 
these, suffering from physical exhaustion, and 
craving after rest, the multitude followed Him 
to His chosen retreat, He met them with no 
cold repulse, but only with a more abundant 
overflow of divine compassion,—“ Jesus went 
forth, and saw a great multitude, and was 
moved with compassion toward them, and 
healed their sick.” We remember how, under 
the Old Testament, it was the covenanted 
blessing to those, who in the time of their health 
“considered the poor,” that God would Him- 
self, in their hour of infirmity, condescend to 
the humblest ministrations in connexion with 
the sick bed; “The Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of languishing: Thou wilt make 
all his bed in his sickness.” We remember 
that, by accents of consolation and encourage- 
ment, no less than by miracles of healing, our 
Lord did make the bed of many a suffering 
patient, and thus attracted to Himself this 
characteristic of Jehovah. There stood God 
Incarnate, the Desire of all nations, by the 
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side of the bed or by the side of the bier,— 
touched with profound compassion for the 


maladies of His creatures, and uttering from: 


the bosom of His Love such words as these, 
“Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee,’—“ Woman, weep not.” We remember 
all this, and it connects itself naturally with 
our argument. Christ, the great Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls, walked through the lazar-house 
of the world, on a ministry of mercy to the 
bodies of men. On the hospital, then, rests the 
impress of His consecrating feet. It is, as I 
said, hallowed ground. Nor is it only in the 
associations of memory that the Lord may be 
said to frequent the chambers of disease. He 
walks up and down there at present. Every 
medicine there administered, every relief there 
afforded, derives its virtue and efficacy from 
Him, and flows to the patient through the 
only channel by which any blessing can reach 
man,—the channel of His Atonement and Me- 
diation. 

We invite you then, brethren, to seek the 
Lord in the porch of the house of disease, 
where lie a great multitude of impotent folk, 
and to lend Him (by the exercise of Christian 
liberality) your assistance in His ministrations 
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of Mercy. Of the particular Infirmary, whose 
claims I advocate, I need say no more than 
that all, who, like myself, have been connected 
with it for some years, and have enjoyed the 
privilege of sending patients there, can bear 
ample testimony to the efficiency of its opera- 
tions, to the abundant comfort and cleanliness 
which (owing probably to a very active over- 
sight) prevail throughout the establishment, to 
the promptitude, zeal, and benevolence of its 
medical officers, and, which we shall all think 
of still greater importance, to the good fruit 
borne in many instances (I myself have known 
more than one) by the spiritual instruction of 
its chaplains. Inspect it, if you will, (it is 
an institution which will repay inspection,) 
and, if you find the high character which it 
bears in the surrounding country borne out by 
such examination, become not merely a tem- 
porary contributor to its funds on this occasion, 
but enrol yourself amid its permanent sup- 
porters. First let your mind bé solemnized 
by reflections on the nature of death, and of 
the agency which the great Redeemer, our only 
hope and stay, exercises in the death of each 
individual. First let your heart be touched by 
the record of His active sympathy with disease, 
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of His special interest in suffering. First covet 
the fulfilment to yourself of that gracious pro- 
mise, “The Lord will strengthen him (that 
considereth the poor and needy) upon the bed 
of languishing: Thou wilt make all his bed in 
his sickness.”’ Give under these impressions, 
and in this frame of mind, and we doubt not 
that the gift will be a liberal one. 

In conclusion, we feel that the circumstances 
which on the present occasion have thrown 
together the claims of this Institution with 
Oxford’s most brilliant pageant, may be pro- 
ductive, under God’s blessing, of a most 
beneficial result. Is it not well, that, when 
an ancient University arrays herself in her 
robes of festival, and hangs out all her signal- 
lamps of joy,—when her venerable cloisters 
are thronged with multitudes of the rich and 
noble,—when so many spectacles, both impos- 
ing and gay, bring in array before the eye the 
pomp and entertainments of a world whose 
“fashion prsseth away,’—when in all this 
career of festivity, so much of youth is neces- 
sarily embarked,—youth with all its ardent love 
of the imaginative, with all its susceptibility to 
the fascinations of time and sense ;—is it not 
well that amidst all this fever-fit of secular 
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(though innocent) excitement, you should be 
drawn aside into the Sanctuary of the Most 
High, and there, in the scene of Christian 
Ordinances, and beneath the overshadowing of 
the Saviour’s covenanted Presence, should be 
conducted in thought to the house of disease,— 
bidden to look around you upon its various 
ghastly forms,—bidden to think of Death,— 
bidden to see underlying Death, underlying 
the common simple every-day phenomenon of 
mortality,—an agency infinitely sublime, and 
the exercise of a Divine Prerogative? Ah! 
that old well-worn theme, Death,—a theme, 
which finds an echo in every heart, because it 
must have an echo in every experience,—a 
theme, which sends us back at once to the 


urgencies of a real need, and the sympathies of 
a common humanity ;—Ah! that old note of 
discord, which ever since the Fall has marred 
all the harmonies of earth, that cloud which 
has sailed overhead to intercept all the false 
lights of time and sense!—Stand still now in 
spirit, and think that the Door is unclosing for 
thee, and that the great things of Eternity are 
about to be revealed to thy apprehension. <A 
solemn moment! flesh and blood thrill with 
awe, and fear, like the Apostles at the Trans- 
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figuration, as they enter into the cloud,—but 
if thou art a sincere believer and follower of 
Christ,—Hz 1s HERE,—and the light of His 
countenance shall stream in upon thine eye, 
and the divine music of those words shall break 
upon thine ear :—‘‘I”’ (the Good Shepherd, the 
Rock of Ages, the Man who drunk the dregs 
of the cup of Death, the Priest who hath set up 
His memorial in the lowest bed of Jordan,—I, 
the Resurrection and the Life, even I,)—“ have 


the Keys of Hell and of Death.” 
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SERMON XY. 


THE REVELATION OF THE TRIUNE GOD, AND ITS 
DIFFUSION. 
Preached on Trinity Sunday before the University of Oxford, 


at a Lecture founded for the purpose of advocating Church 
Extension in the Colonies. 


“And tmmedtately E was in the Spirit: and, behold,a 
throne was set in Heaben, and one sat on the throne. 
And He that sat was to look upon like a jasper and 
a sardine stone: and there was a ratnbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an emerald. And there 
were Seven Hamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which are the Seben Spirtts of God.”—Rev. iv. 2, 3.5. 


In the opening chapter of the Book of God, 
the Holy Trinity is exhibited to us, as taking 
counsel together for the Creation of Man. God 
said, “Let us make man in our image ;’’—a 
form of expression, which (as has been fre- 
quently observed) implies the plurality of Per- 
sons in the Godhead. 

In the closing chapter of the Holy Book, the 
Sacred Three are again exhibited to us, as the 
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Source of bliss and joy to the redeemed through- 
out Eternity. For there we read: “And he 
showed me a pure river of Warer or LiF#, 
clear as crystal,” (living water is the constant 
scriptural emblem of the Holy Spirit,) ‘ pro- 
ceeding out of the Throne of Gon, and of the 
Lams.” 

Now there is much matter for thought in 
this exhibition of the Holy Trinity, both at 
the opening and the close of the Sacred 
Volume. 

Time itself exists, the Universe exists, for 
the sake of revealing the Divine Being, of 
developing or unfolding to His intelligent crea- 
tures what He is, and thus, of securing to Him 
from them, in full-toned chorus, that ascription 
of Glory which is His due. The Sacred Volume, 
therefore,—embracing, as it does, the entire 
reach of Time, from the creation down to the con- 
summation of all things,—cannot but be, from 
its beginning to its close, a manifestation or 
revelation of God. Now God may be contem- 
plated either in His Essence,—or in His rela- 
tions to His creatures. To contemplate God 
previously to the formation of the Universe, when 
there existed no creatures towards whom He 
might display His Love, Justice, and Truth,— 
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is to contemplate Him in His Essence. On 
the other hand, to contemplate God at the close 
of the Mediatorial Kingdom, when He (that 
is, the Absolute God) ‘shall be all in all,”— 
when the great Scheme of Redemption shall 
have been perfectly wrought out, and all His 
Moral Attributes shall have received their final 
vindication in the Salvation of His people and 
the eternal condemnation of Sin,—this is to 
contemplate God in His already exhibited rela- 
tions. The Trinity in Unity then stands appro- 
priately at the opening of Holy Scripture,—we 
meet the great Doctrine in the first instance, 
before we read how the mountains were formed, 
or the earth and the world were made,—thence 
we are borne along through the History of 
Creation,—through the History of Man (repre- 
sented in miniature by the History of the Holy 
Seed),—through the History of Redemption (in 
the Gospels),—through the History of Sanctifi- 
cation (in the Acts and Apostolic Epistles),— 
until at length in the Revelation, Prophecy 
(or, in other words, Anticipative History) 
takes up the strain, and,—each Person’ in 
‘the Blessed Trinity having been hitherto swe- 
cessively displayed to the eye of the reader 
in His office-character of Grace,—carries 
G 2 
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down the narrative to the consummation 
of all things,—and sets before our eyes at the 
close what was set before our eyes at the 
beginning—the Triune Jehovah, Source of all 
Blessedness and all Joy. Thus, as “all the 
rivers run into the sea, yet is not the sea full ; 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again,” so all the streams 
of History, which took their rise in God, and 
have His Glory for their issue, return again 
into His Bosom. Or, to employ another image. 
The first object upon which the new-born child 
opens his eyes is the sunlight. He knows not 
how much of intrinsic beauty is wrapped up 
in that sunlight,—how all the fair colours of 
Nature inhere in it, and from it are derived. 
But he grows and walks abroad, and sees suc- 
cessively the various ingredients of light decom- 
posed, and scattered over the face of the earth, 
—the purple lent to the heather, and the gold 
to the gorse, and the emerald-green to the 
foliage. At length he arrives at sufficient in- 
telligence to use the prism, and in it he dis- 
cerns all the component rays side by side, dis- 
tinct from one another, yet in combination. 
It was simple sunlight which he saw at first, 
and saw without rightly apprehending. Then 
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was he led through the perception, one by one, 
of the fair colours which the sunlight disparts 
to the whole realm of Nature,—then finally he 
apprehended these colours as all embraced by 
one subtle element called Light. Even so, at 
the outset of Holy Scripture, before we are in a 
position to conceive the great and glorious 
Offices which the Sacred Three are to fulfil in 
the sequel, we see them in Counsel on the 
Wondrous Scheme. As we pursue the History 
along its course, each Person successively as- 
sumes a prominence, and comes into the fore- 
ground of the Picture,—the Father under the 
Old Covenant,—the Son in Redemption,—the 
Spirit, at and after Pentecost, in Sanctification’. 


1 Will it be thought fanciful, if I trace another analogy to 
this in the history of an individual man? We are told that 
Man was made in the Image of God,—a circumstance which, 
amid other and deeper explanations of it, may possibly have 
reference to his tripartite nature, as described by the Apostle 
Paul,—body, soul, and spirit. It is unquestionable that at the 
various stages of human life each of these elements assumes a 
prominence, and throws into the shade other aspects of the 
man. In infancy and childhood, the body is the great object 
of care,—the spiritual and mental faculties are comparatively 
dormant. Youth is the season when the affections and ima- 
gination have fullest play, and assert their mastery. The 
soul at that period engages our regards. In matured man- 
hood the higher intellectual faculties—those faculties which 
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The Scheme having been completed, the Per- 
sons are again exhibited in the combination of 
the Divine Unity, to the eye of a more en- 
lightened Faith and a more intelligent Adora- 
tion. 

Turn we now to contemplate awhile that 
vision of the Blessed Trinity, which the pas- 
sage selected as the Epistle for this Festival 
sets before us. 

“Behold, a throne was set in heaven, and 
one sat on the throne ’”’—not as if the throne 
was set or placed in heaven by angelic func- 
tionaries before the Apostle’s eyes—and then 
its awful and glorious Occupant had ascended 
the steps of it—this is not the import of the 
words in the original—rather they signify—“a 
throne was lying in heaven and there was One 
sitting upon the throne ’’—the throne had been. 
lymg in heaven, and its Occupant had been 


constitute the spirit, as distinct from the soul,—the reason, 
conscience, and judgment,—rise into view, and become the 
prominent aspect under which the individual is contemplated. 
At death, when the sepulchre closes upon him, every part of 
his life is lived over again in the reminiscences of his contem- 
poraries,—the entire character, in each successive develop- 
ment of it, is thrown into one great complex, and the men of 
his generation review him as a whole, from the cradle to the 
grave. 
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sitting upon it long before the Apostle’s eyes 
were opened to discern it—yea, long before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever the 
earth and the world were made—even from 
everlasting. The beloved disciple, “becoming in 
the Spirit” at a certain moment, perceived what 
had been enacted from Eternity, and shall 
never pass away,—‘‘a throne set in heaven and 
one sitting thereupon.” 

“He that sat was to look upon like a Jasper 
and Sardine Stone,” an appearance of the Divine 
Majesty in the Person of God the Father, ex- 
actly harmonizing with that, which the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel had seen of old. “Upon the like- 
ness of the throne,” says he, recording his 
vision, “was the likeness, as the appearance of 
a man above upon it, and I saw as the colour of 
amber, as the appearance of fire round about 
within it, from the appearance of His loins even 
upward, and from the appearance of His loins 
even downward, I saw as it were the appearance 
of fire.” That is to say, the Form which both 
Prophet and Apostle saw seated on the Hea- 
venly Throne, was of a clear brilliant flame 
colour, partly red like the Sardine, or, to use a 
modern term, the Carnelian *, and partly of the 


2 «The Sardine is the stone now called the Carnelian, from 
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lighter hue of yellow amber. The truth sym- 
bolized by this appearance, (and oh that we 
may receive it practically, and influentially, as 
well as speculatively!) is thus set forth in plain 
terms, by the Apostle to the Hebrews, ‘“ Our 
God is a consuming fire.” The first attribute 
under which God presents Himself to a soul 
which He purposes to renew and sanctify, is 
that of transcendently clear and brilliant holi- 
ness,—He will be known in the first instance, 
as a God with whom moral evil cannot dwell, 
who cannot endure in those who approach to 
Him, a single stain of impurity. I use the 
term cannot in preference to will not, because it 
intimates that God’s antipathy to sin is no 
mere arbitrary act of His will, but is deeply 
seated in the constitution of the Divine Nature. 
Light is naturally expulsive of darkness; the 
two mutually destroy one another, and cannot 
by any possibility co-exist, or cohere. So it is 
with fire and water,—they are by their respec- 


its colour (a carne), which resembles that of raw flesh. The 
Hebrew name is derived from a root which signifies being red. 
The more vivid the red in this stone, the higher is the estima- 
tion in which it is held.’ Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Art. OpEM. 

Jaspers are found of all colours. We must probably under- 
stand here the sanguine jasper, which would much resemble 
the sardine stone in colour. 
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tive essences the antagonists of one another. 
In like manner the perfect nature of the Al- 
mighty God, and not simply the actings of His 
will, which moves according to, and is regulated 
by His nature, constitutes Him an enemy to 
all, even the least, sin, whether in act or 
habit. 

We cannot but grant that, awful as the spot- 
less perfection of the Divine Character is to a 
sinner’s gaze, it is yet exceeding brilliant, and 
glorious. The Jasper and the Sardine stone, al- 
though the infirm eye of man cannot bear to 
gaze upon them, when they flash, and kindle 
up in the sunlight, are yet of a hue exceedingly 
beautiful and brilliant. Our minds and con- 
sciences cannot but respond to the truth, that 
God would be no God, if His nature allowed 
Him to come in contact with pollution and 
defilement, without manifesting His displeasure 
against it. But then assuredly this truth is of 
a character to fill the sinner’s conscience with 
alarm and horror. While he justifies the 
Divine Being, in His abhorrence of sin, he can- 
not but shrink from the gaze of Him, who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 

My brethren, when God exhibits to us a 
spiritual view of the perfection of His Nature, 
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how shall every notion of our competence to 
stand before Him in our own righteousness 
dwindle away and crumble into dust, so that it 
shall be with us, as with Daniel,—‘ When we 
see this great vision ” (the vision of the Divine 
Majesty as a Jasper and a Sardine stone) 
“there shall remain no strength in us, for our 
comeliness shall be turned in us into corrup- 
tion, and we shall retain no strength.” 

But the Apostle, still in an ecstasy of spirit, 
describes anotherand more comfortable object ;— 
“There was a rainbow round about the throne, 
in sight like unto an emerald.” ‘The appear- 
ance,” says the prophet, speaking of the fiery 
Form which he beheld seated upon the Throne, 
“had brightness”’ (or effulgence) ‘‘ round about. 
As the appearance of the bow that is in the 
cloud in the day of rain, so was the appearance 
of the brightness round about.” Now compare 
the Apostle to the Hebrews, “ Christ being the 
brightness of God’s glory, and the express 
image of His person, when He had by Himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high.” 

It is the Mediator then between God and 
man,—eyven the Lord Jesus Christ, “which is 
our hope,’ who is here symbolized to us under 
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the lovely and appropriate emblem of an eme- 
rald rainbow. Consider first the colour of the 
rainbow. ‘The eyes of the beloved disciple had 
been dazzled almost to blindness by the fiery 
brilliancy of the awful Form, which sat wpon the 
throne. What sweet refreshment to the aching 
eye-ball, to rest for a while upon an emerald 
green, the very colour which, when the power 
of sight is enfeebled, is calculated to preserve 
it! You who are penetrated by lively sensa- 
tions of God’s awful Holiness, and consequently 
feel to the quick your utter incompetency to 
stand before Him in a righteousness of your 
own, turn your eye away from the blaze of His 
Perfections, to that Mediator, who has satisfied 
by His bloodshedding all the requirements of 
Justice, and by His spotless obedience hasmagni- 
fied the Divine Law, and made it honourable. 
And now gather a lesson from the object 
itself,—a rainbow. Remark how beautifully 
the doctrine that Jesus Christ is God, is here 
conveyed to us. In the existence of light, the 
existence of the rainbow is involved ; for what 
is the rainbow but light reflected in the rain- 
drops? And what, my brethren, is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, considered as a Divine Person 
Incarnate, but God reflected in the infirm 
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medium of a manhood pure as crystal? The 
existence of God necessarily involves the ex- 
istence of Jesus Christ. As there never was a 
time when the Father was not, so there never 
was a time when the Word or Second Person 
was not,—lying in the bosom of, wrapped in 
ineffable communion with, the First Person. 
“God,” says the Apostle, “was in Christ ;”— 
just as light is in the rainbow,—unfolded, ex- 
hibited, rendered apprehensible to the creature’s 
eye, which by reason of infirmity cannot gaze, 
if I may so say, upon absolute untempered 
Godhead. And consider too, what we know of 
the history and birth of the rainbow,—it was 
ordained by God to be a token of security to 
Noah’s family and descendants, against a future 
deluge. Did the little rescued remnant of the 
human family ever shudder, as they looked up- 
ward and beheld the thunder-cloud gathering 
blackness, lest God should be preparing for 
them a second devastating visitation, as the just 
punishment of their transgressions? It was so 
ordained, for their comfort and peace of mind, 
that even in the threatening they should find 
the promise. “It shall come to pass,” says God, 
“when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud, and I will re- 
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member My covenant, which is between Me and 
you, and every living creature of all flesh, and 
the waters shall no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh.” Even so is the Christian’s 
horizon obscured with clouds, when he is made 
deeply conscious of his own guilt, and enabled 
to mourn over the separation which that guilt 
has caused between him and his God. Sad as 
the case is, may he not derive relief from lifting 
up his eyes to the emerald rainbow? Not more 
stable is the covenant which secures man from 
the horrors of a second deluge, than that 
which secures the sincere believer against the 
overwhelming evil of utter and final dereliction. 
“Tn a little wrath,” says God, addressing such 
a one, “I hid My face from thee for a moment, 
but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy 
on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer ; for this 
is as the waters of Noah unto Me; for as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should no more 
go over the earth, so have I sworn that I will 
not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee. For 
the mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed, but My kindness shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of My peace 
be removed, saith the Lord, that hath mercy on 
thee.” 
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But we must hasten on to consider another 
particular of the Apostle’s vision. “There 
were,” he says, “seven lamps of fire burning 
before the throne,’’ and immediately interprets 
to us the meaning of the symbol, by adding, 
“which are the seven Spirits of God.” 

Fire, we know, is a constant emblem of the 
Holy Spirit. The services of lending light and 
warmth, which it renders to man,—its operation 
in fusing metals and consuming ordinary mate- 
rials,—its property of burning upwards,—all 
conspire to make it an appropriate symbol of 
Him, who, by His indwelling in the Church, 
illuminates and fosters the whole of God’s moral 
creation, makes plastic the stubborn heart, 
moulds it anew in the Divine image, and ever 
instigates it to seek the “things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth at the right hand of 
God.” 

But does not the fact of seven lamps and seven 
Spirits being mentioned, arrest the conclusion 
which otherwise we should instantaneously form, 
that the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity is 
here symbolized ? Byno means. Call to mind 
first the pointed assertion of the Apostle Paul, 
which seems as if it had been written to obviate 
this very difficulty, that “there are diversities of 
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gifts, but the same Spirit,—differences of admi- 
nistrations, but the same Lord,—diversities of 
operations, but the same God, which worketh 
all in all.” Then compare the well-known 
passage of Isaiah, where it is predicted that the 
Spirit, which should rest upon the Branch out 
of the roots of Jesse, should be (according to 
the LXX translation*) sevenfold in its mani- 
festations. “And the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon Him, the Spirit of wisdom and. under- 
standing, the Spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength, the Spirit of knowledge and true god- 
liness, and the Spirit of the fear of the Lord.” 
Then, as to the historic reference which may be 
found in this arrangement of the symbol,—re- 
member that, when the Holy Spirit, at the 
great Pentecostal outpouring, manifested Him- 
self to the bodily eye, He assumed the form, not 
of one mass of fire in its integrity, but of dis- 
parted tongues of flame ;—‘“and a tongue sat 
upon each of them.” And in this very Book of 
Revelation, the seven Spirits are spoken of in 
close connexion with the Bishops or representa- 


3 Only six manifestations of the Spirit of Grace are men- 
tioned in the Hebrew of Isaiah xi. 2, as the text now exists. 
EicéBeia is added by the LXX, and the addition is adopted 
by the Compilers of our Liturgy in the Confirmation Service. 
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tives of the Asiatic Churches. ‘These things 
saith He that hath the seven Spirits of God and 
the seven stars.” 

And is there not in this multiform symbol, 
an accordance of principle with those which 
have gone before? We have seen that the 
Eternal Father is symbolized, not as He is 
essentially, but in His relation to sinners, whom 
His perfections awe and repel; that the Son is 
represented in the same relation,—an emerald 
rainbow, relieving the eye from the blaze of the 
jasper’s glory. Shall not the Third Person be 
represented in the same relation? And if so, 
how is this otherwise to be done, than by multi- 
formity in the symbol? For the Holy Spirit is 
that Person in the Triune Jehovah, whose office 
it is to sanctify the mind of man,—not of one 
man, but of many,—to abide in the Church,— 
yet not in one local Church, but in all the 
branches of the Church Universal. Contem- 
plated then in His Office-character, as distinct 
from His Essence, He is multiform. And to 
His multiformity the above-cited Scriptures 
testify. ; 

And now let us place ourselves ideally in the 
position of a Jewish believer on the day of 
Pentecost, reviewing all the treasure he has 
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gained, and contemplating the peculiar responsi- 
bilities which the possession involves. Such a 
believer, then, would have been led through the 
whole career of Revelation ;—the Father would 
have been revealed to him in the majesty and se- 
verity of the Law,—the Son in the graciousinter- 
course which He condescended to hold with man, 
—the Holy Ghost, in the great Pentecostal out- 
pouring. The Creed is wrought up to its climax, 
(for it stands in the Revelation of God,) and a 
glorious Creed it is. There is strength in it; 
strength, in which a man may meet and over- 
throw all his foes. For which is there, of all the 
many formidable obstacles which we have to en- 
counter in the road to glory, which may not be 
overthrown in the strength of Prayer? And 
the entire Trinity is bound up in Prayer. To 
the Father (mighty privilege!) the petition is 
offered. Through the Son’s Mediation, and 
through His Intercession (which are external to 
the mind) it is rendered acceptable. From the 
Spirit’s instigation it took its rise, and by the 
Spirit helping our infirmities, and making inter- 
cession within us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered, it is ultimately brought to the birth 
And so it is written—“ THroucuH Him we have 
access BY one Spirit unto the Father.” 
VOL. Il. H 
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And what of duty follows upon, and is in- 
volved in, the now completed Revelation? That 
this sacred deposit of doctrine is to be made 
known to all nations, for the obedience of faith. 
That the light is to radiate from Jerusalem as 
its centre, even to the extremest verge of the 
earth. That, free as the wind which careers 
over the heather, or the light bark which dashes 
through the wave, this healing influence, this 
revelation of the Triune God, is to visit every 
coast and every clime. That wherever human 
creatures have made their haunt, and kindled 
their household fires,—there the grand dis- 
closure of the Father, Redeemer, Sanctifier, 
should visit them in all its intrinsic strength, 
and peace, and joy. There is, strictly speaking, 
no new revelation beyond Pentecost. Revela- 
tion cannot go beyond. Dissemination of the 
Truth, which then received its crowning stroke, 
is the one business of the period, which on that 
eventful day set in, and which still endures. 
Did not our Lord enjoin this with His parting 
breath, as the business of the present Dispensa- 
tion, the work to which all other works were to 
be subordinated ? “Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
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teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I command you; and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

In conformity with this design and this pre- 
cept, we find that the primitive disciples went 
every where preaching the Word. If persecution 
scattered them, it only subserved the Divine 
purpose,—for with them they carried the 
Word: and thus, like the blustering wind of 
the forest, persecution often bore precious seed 
upon its wings, and lodged it upon some soil 
meet for its reception. Nay, there must have 
been (more or less) an immediate spread of the 
Gospel tidings, consequent upon the return of 
those foreign Jews who had flocked to Jerusa- 
lem to keep Pentecost,—an electric thrill of 
the intelligence through all the provinces of 
the Dispersion, which would inaugurate the Era 
of dissemination. The camels and caravans 
would return across the desert, the barks across 
the sea, freighted with what new hopes, with 
what glad tidings! How would many families 
among those Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, welcome 
back, in the representatives whom they had 
sent forth, the message of Gop which was to 

H 2 
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meet their necessities, to dry their tears, and to 
secure to them peace and strength for ever! 

My brethren, by the grace and good provi- 
dence of God, England has become in these 
latter days, much as Jerusalem was of old, a 
centre of religious light and knowledge. The 
precious deposit of the pure doctrine of Christ, of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, has been committed 
to this country, and enshrined in the tabernacle 
of a Scriptural and Apostolic discipline. And, 
as throughout all the provinces of the Roman 
empire there were Jews of the Dispersion, so is 
there no quarter of the habitable globe in 
which our colonies are not found, and to which 
our enterprising countrymen have not pene- 
trated. Hence the responsibility of this country 
towards her colonies in the first instance, is 
enormous. Entrusted as she has been with the 
pure faith unleavened by superstition, and with 
the most primitive and soundest form of Eccle- 
siastical Discipline,—she has a debt to her widely 
scattered dependencies, of which she cannot 
acquit herself, without the most zealous and un- 
remitting efforts on the part of her sons. 

We trust,—nay we believe,—that this country 
is daily awakening to the acknowledgment of 
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this debt, and bestirring herself to payit. God 
be thanked, we have witnessed latterly more at- 
tention to the spiritual claims, which our world- 
wide settlements have upon us, and an earnest 
repudiation, on the part of many, of the national 
sin incurred by sending out Colonies, with- 
out furnishing them in their foreign home with 
provision of the means of grace and of spiritual 
instruction. And it is another point of hope 
for us, that in the creation of new Dioceses, and 
the sending forth of Missionary Bishops, Eng- 
land has provided her daughter churches with 
that complete organization, without which we 
believe no Church to be in exact harmony with 
the Scriptural platform. Still, with all that can 
be said in favour of the recent stir in this 
direction, but little has been done commensurate 
with the requirements of the Colonies, or the 
responsibilities of this great country. Our 
efforts have hardly as yet gone below the surface 
of the communities with which they deal. That 
help, both ministerial and pecuniary, is still 
urgently required, in order to give any thing 
like efficiency to our Church in the Colonies, is 
obvious, from the single fact that our Colonial 
Prelates so often find it absolutely necessary to 
relinquish for a time the charge of their dioceses, 
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in order to kindle that interest of English 
Churchmen in their arduous work, which under 
God is essential to its success. And where shall 
those prelates look for the men who shall assist 
in feeding God’s flock in the daughter Churches, 
but in the mother Church? Has the daughter 
no claim for fostering care, or jealous guardian- 
ship, upon the mother? And if in the bosom 
of the mother Church such men must be sought, 
to what quarter shall they direct their eyes 
rather than to these ancient seats of learning 
and piety,—to those Universities, which are the 
fountain-heads of the nation’s moral and in- 
tellectual life,—great citadels of the Church in 
the heart of the country, garrisoned with the 
troops of the Church, and furnished with all 
the munitions of spiritual warfare, for bringing 
the nations under the yoke of Curisr? For 
what purpose does the light of Divine truth 
shine among us? Surely not that it may be 
hid under a bushel, but that it may radiate far 
and wide. For what purpose has God given us 
education, learning, mastery over languages, a 
Scriptural and Primitive Church,—nay, all spi- 
ritual appliances? Surely not to be selfishly 
husbanded in slothful seclusion; (such hus- 
bandry were truest waste ;)—surely not to be 
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frittered away in speculations, in the dreamy 
formation of theories (Theological or other), 
which will never take hold of the mind of man, 
or counteract the evil which sin has introduced 
into the world,—but rather that we may fill 
therewithal empty vessels of our neighbours 
not a few,—and find the multiplication of these 
resources to ourselves, in their free outpouring 
upon others. 

But I must not forget that our Colonies, dis- 
persed as they are over the face of the globe, 
and many of them like glowworms in the 
murkiest corners of it,—connect England with 
the vast area of heathenism, and thus become 
the media through which she may assault Satan 
in his strongholds. ‘ Ye shall be my witnesses,” 
said our Lord to His Apostles, (observe the 
gradation of the localities,—the constant out- 
flowing of the influence from one fountain-head 
or central point,) “both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and wnto the uttermost 
part of the earth.’ The same He says to the 
men of this nation, so exalted in privilege, so 
abundant in resources, so set on the highest 
pinnacle of civilization ; and especially to those 
among them, in whom life and energy are 
germinant,—who have all the world before 
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them, and their path in life to choose. Let such 
seriously reflect how bound up with the very 
vitals of the true faith is the notion of its dif- 
fusion,—how a sevenfold disparted flame re- 
presents Him, who yet in the integrity of His 
Divine Essence is but One,—how therefore they 
have totally misread Christianity, have mis- 
apprehended its rudimentary principles, have 
probably never received it at all except in 
speculation, who can acquiesce in an easy, self- 
indulgent life, without effort in any single shape 
for its propagation. Let them remember that 
the one great business of the Era is the dissemi- 
nation of God’s Truth,—that, in one form or 
other, whether by alms and prayers only, or by 
personal exertions, this business must be carried 
on by all professing the Name of Christ,—that 
all other works in which man is engaged, are 
only valuable as subordinate agencies, helping 
more or less remotely towards the end, carrying 
on that system of things which will result in 
the establishment of God’s Kingdom,—and that 
to have as one’s own peculiar work the great 
work of the Era is no slight privilege, and will 
claim, through grace, no insignificant reward. 
And then, if their sphere of service has not 
been already determined by circumstances over 
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which they have had no control, let them con- 
sider thoughtfully,—in the spirit of earnest 
prayer for the guidance of Divine Providence 
and Grace, and of deference also to the judg- 
ment of those whom they are most bound to 
honour upon earth, whether God may not be 
summoning them to supply the lack of Eng- 
land’s service in connexion with her foreign 
dependencies, and perhaps to go forth to hea- 
then man with the Revelation of the Triune 
Jehovah. 

Youth of England, up and be stirring in 
some quarter (whether domestic or foreign) of 
the vast harvest-field. If indeed the character 
of our race be, as is often asserted, averse to 
speculation, and inclined rather to prompt and 
vigorous action,—let this constitutional ten- 
dency be manifested by our sons, in the noblest 
of all forms which such a tendency can assume. 
Let them spend the splendid resources of an 
Academical education, the learning which they 
have here imbibed, the habits of analysis and 
patient investigation which they have here ac- 
quired, and above all, the sentiments of free- 
dom, dignity, and veneration, which have been 
nursed under these walls, and cling to them tena- 
ciously as the ivy to the oak,—I say, let them 
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spend these things, or rather let them spend 
themselves—all that they are, and all that they 
have,—in the dissemination of the Truth of God. 
And it shall come up for a memorial before 
Him, that the indomitable energy of the English 
nation has been devoted, not simply to the 
carrying out of selfish policies and the ag- 
grandizement of our name and empire,—but to 
the achievement of those three sublimest ends, 
which we are taught to place in the forefront 
of our petitions,—the hallowing of His Name— 
the coming of His kingdom—and the doing of 
His will upon earth, as it is done in Heaven. 


SERMON XVI. 


THE DISPENSATIONS. 


Preached before the University of Oxford, on Advent Sun- 
day, 1853. 


“Pittle children, tt ts the last time,”—1 Joun ii. 18. 


Tue Apostolic writers speak, more than once, 
of their own times, in terms equivalent to these. 
With St. John, those times are the last hour 
(eéoxarn dpa) of the world’s day. St. Paul ex- 
presses the same thought, but draws the expres- 
sion from a different and larger period of time, 
when he says that “in these last days God hath 
spoken unto us by His Son ;” and St. Peter, 
quoting from the book of Joel, changes the 
peta Tadra of the Septuagint, into the more 
definite év tais éoydrais tuépass, and so desig- 
nates the period of the outpouring of the Spirit 
as the last days. The former Apostle expresses 
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the same truth to his Corinthian converts in 
yet another form, when he says, of the events 
which befell Israel, that “they are written for 
our admonition,”’ (the admonition of the Church 
then existing,) “upon whom the ends of the 
world are come.’ And we find the figurative 
speech of Types in wonderful harmony with 
these more explicit statements. The Paschal 
Lamb was to be killed between the two evenings, 
i.e. after the sun had begun to decline, and 
before he finally sank. And the Lamb, as we 
know, was a figure of Him, who “ once in the 
end of the world appeared to put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself,’—‘‘who verily was 
foreordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifest in these last times for us.” 

But it may be asked, How could those days 
of primitive Christianity be called the last days, 
or the last hour of the world’s existence, inas- 
much as since those days eighteen hundred 
years have elapsed, and still the world’s his- 
tory has not reached its close P 

The answer is obvious. No new dispensa- 
tion has been established since God sent His 
Son into the world to die for sins, and, in con- 
sequence of His Son’s exaltation, poured down 
from heaven the gifts of His Spirit. The whole 
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period lying between the first Advent and the 
present year of Grace is but one economy; and 
it is destined to be ‘the last ceconomy, under 
which man is to be tried. Since the Apostles 
and Fathers of our faith sunk into their graves, 
there has been no new revelation,—no further 
miracle has broken rudely in upon the esta- 
blished order of Nature, no fresh voice has broken 
the dead silence which God has maintained, no 
fresh light has pierced the cloud in which He 
has enwrapped Himself. If it were so,—if the 
monstrous pretensions of Mahometanism, Mor- 
monism, or similar impostures, could be substan- 
tiated,—then, even granting the Christian Re- 
velation to be true, the days in which the Apos- 
tles wrote could not in any sense have been 
designated as the last days,—not being days 
which had witnessed God’s ultimate dealings 
with man, in the way of probation. 

These reflections lead the mind to the whole 
divine scheme of dealing with mankind, as it 
has been developed from the beginning, and 
the ultimate issue which, from the notices both 
of Revelation and experience, that scheme may 
be expected to have. 

May God bless us with a spirit of insight 
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into His designs, and enable us to discern and 
apply their practical bearings ! 

But first, for the sake of my younger hearers, 
I must disentangle the idea contained in the 
word Dispensation, and endeavour to free it 
from all obscurity. What is a Dispensation— 
Oixovopia? Oixovouos is the administrator of 
a household, the lord of a family, he who (ac- 
cording to the beautiful etymology of the cor- 
responding Anglo-Saxon word, hlaford—loaf- 
giver) dispenses to the household their portion 
of meat in due season. It is a certain measure, 
more or less, of moral light and help meted out 
by God, the great Householder, to His human 
family, for the purpose of their probation. 
Any and every light and help which man has 
from Heaven constitutes, strictly speaking, a 
Dispensation. Thus every single word of In- 
spiration,—every promise, every Warning, every 
example, and every threatening in the whole 
compass of Scripture, may be regarded as a 
separate economy. For each promise, warning, 
example, and threatening, supplies man with a 
new moral stimulus, is a fresh element in the 
great sum total of moral influences, which are 
brought to bear upon him, and so a fresh ac- 
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cession to his responsibility. Every such word 
of God is a new star in the firmament of Divine 
knowledge, by the shining beacons of which 
firmament man must shape his course for Eter- 
nity. Such is the definition of a Dispensation. 

It seems, moreover, to be a principle of God’s 
dealings that the light and knowledge having 
been once supernaturally communicated, shall 
thenceforth be left to radiate from its centre, to 
diffuse itself among mankind, by the ordinary 
means of human testimony. No such help is 
granted on God’s part, as would supersede 
human exertions in spreading the truth : indeed 
it seems to be an essential feature, pervading 
the whole of God’s Scheme, that man’s agency 
shall be employed in teaching and enlightening 
his brother man. 

Let us now proceed to review the leading 
Dispensations under which mankind has been 
placed. 

1. A single arbitrary restriction, issued merely 
as a test of obedience, was the first of them. 
“Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
thou shalt not eat; for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The 
threat of death, in case of disobedience, was a 
moral help to our first parents, tending to keep 
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them in the narrow path of obedience and happi- 
ness. But it did not enable them to stand. The 
influence thus brought to bear upon them was 
not sufficient to secure their adherence to God. 
They broke the commandment, and they fell. 

And now it might be supposed that God 
would have at once stepped upon the stage with 
the remedial system of the Gospel, which in the 
fulness of times He designed to introduce. But 
notso. Light and strength were to be meted out 
gradually ; nor was man to be placed under the 
highest measure of them, until it had been fully 
exhibited that all lower measures had failed. 

2. The fall had in some mysterious manner put 
our first parents in possession of a moral sense, 
or faculty of discerning between good and evil, 
independently of Divine precept. To second 
and aid the remonstrances of this faculty, the 
heads of the human family had such bitter ex- 
perience of the fruits of transgression, as would 
abide with them to their dying day. The toil 
and burden of existence, their enfeebled phy- 
sical frame, the deteriorated powers of the 
earth, their own differences, and the fatal dis- 
cord which sprung up between their two first 
children, —these things formed a painful contrast 
to the delightfulness of life in the garden, and 
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the natural beauties with which they were there 
surrounded, the unimpaired vigour of health 
which gave a zest to every pleasure, and the 
love which would have sweetened even a dinner 
of herbs in that abode of innocence and bliss. 
Into this experience of the results of transgres- 
sion was infused, lest man should despair, an 
element of faith and hope. God had predicted 
that from the woman should descend a great 
Deliverer, who should crush the power of man’s 
Enemy; and around that promise, as bees 
around a flower, all the anticipations of brighter 
and better days would cluster and hang. Who 
shall say whether man, with these powers 
brought to bear upon him, may not retrieve 
his ground, and return in true penitence to the 
bosom of his Father? So under the discipline 
of experienced punishment, he was left alone 
for a time. Soon he grew into a family; and 
the children, unlike the parents, never breathed 
any other atmosphere than that of sin and 
trouble. True: but they had their ancestors 
to testify that there was another atmosphere, 
—standing monuments always by their side of 
the fatal results of disobedience. We can ima- 
gine the energy and the pathos with which our 
first parents would impress upon their descen- 
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dants a truth which came so painfully home to 
themselves, and met them at every turn,—and 
would not their expostulations—earnest as we 
must suppose them to have been, with an inten- 
sity of earnestness such as never again burned 
in any human pleading—succeed in inducing 
their children to walk with God, if not in the 
path of perfect obedience, which had now become 
impossible, yet at least with integrity of heart ? 
So the Dispensation of experienced punishment 
on the part of the parent, of ancestral precept 
on the part of the children, began, and run its 
course. But it proved an utter failure. The 
principle of sin, engendered in its primeval act, 
ate into the moral nature of man like a gan- 
grene, until at length blasphemy and immo- 
rality stalked rampant upon the earth, and the 
vices of human kind, like the stature of the 
men of those days, towered to a gigantic 
height. 

3. While the shades of guilt were thus deepen- 
ing towards a night of utter depravity, and the 
few faithful ones in the line of Seth shone but 
with the feeble ray of glowworms amid the sur- 
rounding darkness,—an additional Dispensa- 
tion was instituted in the announcement of the 


deluge to the Patriarch Noah, and the direc- 
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tion associated with it, to commence the build- 
ing of the ark. What a stirring voice from 
Heaven was this! What a divine trumpet-note 
of warning, in the ears of a generation sinking 
deeper every moment into the fatal torpor of 
moral insensibility ! Might it not be fairly an- 
ticipated by the celestial Hierarchy, whose eyes 
have been from the beginning bent upon this 
earth as the chosen battle-field on which God is 
to glorify His attributes by victory over the 
Evil One,—that the help thus dispensed from 
Heaven would prove sufficient for the rescue of 
the race, that the additional moral influence 
thus brought to bear upon man would bring 
him back in penitence to the bosom of his 
Heavenly Father,—that when the framework 
of the Ark sprang into existence before their 
eyes, it would lend to the expostulations of 
Noah a convincing and converting force, which 
not a single member of that crooked and per- 
verse generation should be able to gainsay or 
resist ? But it was not so. Men went on, as 
hitherto, in a career of crime and earthliness. 
“All flesh corrupted his way upon the earth.” 
“Tn the days that were before the flood, they 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving 
in marriage, until the day that Noe entered 
es 
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into the ark.” Judgment was not executed 
precipitately. One hundred and twenty years 
intervened between the prediction and its ac- 
complishment. Full scope was thus given for 
the circulation of the intelligence throughout 
the then habitable world—full time for the 
awful tidings to visit every dwelling, and to be 
discussed round every hearth. Nay, there was 
full time for each individual to weigh and 
digest the announcement. Constituted and cir- 
cumstanced as we are, with the necessities of 
food, sleep, and recreation ever urgent and de- 
manding a continually recurring supply,— 
moreover, with some secular pursuit upon the 
hands of most of us, from which our livelihood 
and subsistence has to be gained,—we haye but 
a brief remainder of our time to devote to the 
claims of religion, and the consideration of those 
calls which God makes upon us. It requires 
time, and leisure, and repose (God knows that 
it requires these) to bring fairly before the 
mind of any human creature a message from 
Heaven. The antediluvians were to have that 
time, and that leisure, and that repose; for the 
God who loathed their abominations, could not 
be unfaithful to His essential attribute of long- 
suffermg. So that long-suffering “waited in 
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the days of Noah, while the ark was a pre- 
paring.” A silence full of awe, and surcharged 
with the sultry presage of judgment to come, 
such as that which precedes a mighty and 
ruinous earthquake. But alas! there is a fatal 
alchemy in corrupt human nature, which ex- 
tracts deadliest poison from God’s choicest bless- 
ings ; and the scoffers of Noah’s time probably 
took occasion from the delay of the flood to 
raise doubts as to its certainty, and to plunge 
themselves again into the vortex of sensual and 
earthly pleasures,—thus proving the truth of 
that subsequent word of Scripture, “Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed 
speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men 
is fully set in them to do evil.” At length, 
when Divine Patience had had her perfect 
work,—the flood GSconomy came to its close 
amid outpoured torrents, and gushing fountains 
of the deep. The righteous family hurried into 
the Ark, and “the Lord shut them in,” inter- 
posing an absolute and authoritative barrier to 
that sympathy of Noah, which might have re- 
lented and unloosed the door, as frantic shrieks 
and wild cries for mercy reached him from 
without. The wondrous Vessel, which em- 
braced within its girdle the whole existing 
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Church of God, rode upon the waves in security 
and triumph,—the wild waste of waters swept 
over and desolated the earth,—man as man had 
been tried, and failed, under antediluvian ceco- 
nomies,—only a remnant were saved, the nucleus 
and first fruits of a new humanity. 

Before quitting this branch of the subject, I 
call your attention to the fact, illustrative of the 
principle of God’s dealings which has been 
already affirmed, that in these antediluvian dis- 
pensations, the intelligence which constitutes 
the moral impulse, and under which man is to 
be proved, is communicated, after it has once 
dropped from heaven, from man to man. None 
of the Antediluvians but our first parents had 
personal experience of the contrast between 
Paradise and a blighted earth. To none of 
them, save Noah, was the Revelation of the 
Flood divinely made. Adam and Noah were 
the central points of Antediluvian Revelations. 

4. When the stage of the earth had been 
cleared by the Flood for another probation of the 
human race, a new measure of light and help 
was meted out by God, or in other terms, a 
new Dispensation was introduced. 

Human law was now instituted and sanc- 
tioned by Heaven. It had never existed before. 
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Parental precept and admonition had been 
hitherto the only restraints which had been laid 
upon man by his brother man. These had 
proved, as we have seen, totally insufficient,— 
vice and blasphemy had run rampant with so 
slight a curb. Accordingly Magistracy is insti- 
tuted, and invested with a power which extended 
to the life of men, and, by consequence, to their 
entire temporal estate. That word drops from 
Heaven, revealing a new system of discipline 
and a new sanction—“ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed; for in 
the image of God made He man.” As the 
penalty of death involves every minor penalty, 
this word in reality institutes the whole wide 
compass of human law. It was now to be seen 
whether man’s innate depravity would break 
through this barrier of restraint also. And for 
the purpose of this trial a very long period of 
time was granted,—upwards of eight hundred 
and fifty years, according to the received 
chronology. I will not dwell longer upon this 
Dispensation,—for I must hasten on to its suc- 
cessors. We will content ourselves with remark- 
ing that, like several others, although it has been 
overlaid, yet it has not been abrogated, by wider 
and more spiritual economies. The institution 
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of human law and its sanctions still subsist. 
The majesty which the ancient word of precept 
throws around it, abides fresh and unimpaired, 
and the command that the murderer shall die, 
though dating back so far, has its natural force 
still unabated. When the Roman Cesars de- 
livered to the Preetorian Prefect a sword, as a 
symbol that they were entrusted with the power 
of life and death,—and when before our own 
sovereigns at their Coronation is borne a naked 
sword, as a symbol of the executive power in 
these realms,—these are the echoes, coming 
down to us along the ages, of a word which fell 
in all its freshness upon a renovated earth,— 
these are the traces, which linger still, of the 
Dispensation of the Magistrate. 

5. It was succeeded by the Dispensation of 
Divine Law, promulgated with the most awful 
solemnity, and having annexed to it the most 
tremendous sanctions. That the authority of 
the magistrate had failed to reclaim man, may 
be augured from St. Paul’s statement of the 
necessity for the introduction of the Decalogue; 
“Wherefore then serveth the law? It was 
added because of transgressions ’—that is, for 
the sake of restraining them. The expression 
implies that they had grown to a height, and 
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that something was required to hold them in 
check, until the Seed should come, to which the 
promise was made. The new light and help 
was a code of duty, the counterpart of God’s 
moral attributes, fencing out sin by every 
avenue at which it could enter into the life of 
man, and giving no obscure intimations of its 
being intended as a guide also for the heart. 
It was no longer a quiet voice stealing forth 
upon the earth, while she lay fresh and glistening 
in her baptismal dews,—no, those words fell from 
a Speaker of Infinite Majesty, who screened 
Himself in a pavilion of dark waters and thick 
clouds of the sky,—they were mingled with the 
thunder-peal, and with the long and loud thrill- 
ing of a trumpet, which shall wake the dead,— 
they were interrupted with lurid lightnings, 
and the rocking and heaving of an earth, which 
trembled beneath the feet of Jehovah. What 
an amazing help to holiness did these ten words 
supply! Had a man been earnestly minded to 
conform himself to God’s will, here was a 
perfect rule of right, not capable of being con- 
fused, distorted, and perverted, like the moral 
sense, but explicit, comprehensive (when rightly 
understood) of the minutest details of duty, as 
well as of its loftiest principles, and resting 
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upon an Authority which could not be shaken 
or impeached. Surely the persons who heard 
and knew the law,—and all with whom the 
Jews came in contact must have been more or 
less aware of its existence,—had much ad- 
vantage every way! We estimate their advan- 
tages by comparison with our own, and so esti- 
mating them, call them slight, or rather none. 
But estimate them independently of any refer- 
ence to the Christian Dispensation, and then 
see what aspect they assume. That out of 
the Bosom of infinite Wisdom and infinite Love 
should emanate a perfect law, which, if all 
observed it, would prove a girdle of holy obedi- 
ence, knitting men to one another, and all to 
God, and securing their peace and happiness 
against all assaults,—why it surely might have 
been supposed by any intelligence less than 
infinite in foresight (and God’s ways are to be 
justified and vindicated to such intelligences) 
that the new element thus thrown into the 
moral life of man might operate as a principle 
of universal renewal, and that, convicted and 
condemned by this light from Heaven, man 
would at least do his best to walk by it for the 
future,—would do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with his God. 
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Add to this, that by way of keeping faith 
and hope alive, the ceremonial law preached an 
Atonement to come, which should cleanse from 
allsin. Nor can we suppose that this preaching, 
dark and figurative as it was, was wholly mis- 
apprehended by God’s true people, —that it pre- 
sented to the mind of the faithful Israelite one 
tangled mass of enigmatical ceremonies, with- 
out any key to their true solution. The deep 
delight expressed by the Psalmist in God’s law, 
and in the services of the Temple, is surely 
inconsistent with the notion that he was in no 
measure indoctrinated into the mystical signifi- 
cance of that law and those services. So that in 
this, as in other ceconomies, while a light was shed 
from Heaven upon the present path of duty, it 
was shed also upon the future objects of Faith. 

6. With Samuel and the succession of Pro- 
phets, as many as spoke or wrote after him, com- 
menced a new era, about three hundred and 
fifty years after the giving of the Law. And of 
this Dispensation (if Dispensation it may be 
called) it is the distinguishing characteristic 
that it was constantly expanding itself, that 
fresh accessions were continually being made 
under it to man’s moral and spiritual resources, 
that it was a light continually increasing in 
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brightness, shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day when the Sun of righteousness should 
rise with healing in His wings. If the morality. 
of the Law be understood in its mere letter, and 
not according to its spiritual and inner meaning, 
—the morality taught by the Prophets was a 
decided advance upon it. The Prophets in- 
culcated more spiritual views of God and of 
Divine worship, than can be found in the Law. 
They spoke in depreciation of the cererhonial, 
when compared with the moral law. Many of 
their preceptive passages have almost an evan- 
gelical tone; while their predictions of grace 
and truth to come are far more explicit, and in 
details far more minute, than any which are to 
be found in the Pentateuch. Every fresh pro- 
phetical revelation either enlarged the believer’s 
apprehension of his duties, or opened to him a 
more definite and clearer prospect of good 
things to come,—a prospect which would attract 
to itself, as to their natural centre, all the an- 
ticipations of faith and all the yearnings of 
devout hope. 

7. And now at length those yearnings and 
anticipations were to be realized. The last hour 
of the world’s day,—or, in other words, the 
final Dispensation under which man was to be 
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tried,—was at hand. The great Deliverer ap- 
peared, and revealed a wholly new arrangement, 
or series of arrangements, under and in virtue 
of which God would henceforth deal with man. 
The fundamental arrangement of the new 
(Economy was a full, free, present, and imme- 
mediate amnesty of all offences,—an amnesty, of 
which all might avail themselves, who throwing 
down the arms of rebellion against God, and 
submitting themselves from henceforth to His 
authority, simply opened their hearts to this 
most gracious offer in trust and love. This 
amnesty, 1t was proclaimed, was procured not 
by man’s willing or running, but by the great 
Expiation of the Cross; and it was to be 
applied, that boasting might be excluded, by a 
simple, hearty, sincere acceptance of it: an ac- 
ceptance involving nothing but renunciation of 
self-trust, and renunciation of self-will. The 
second arrangement, no less essential than the 
former, (for surely it is no less essential that 
man should be reconciled to God, than that God 
should be reconciled to man,) was that a new 
power and principle of holiness should be com- 
municated to all who sought it. Yet surely I 
wrong the arrangement, in merely stating it 
thus. Rather it was that the Third Person in 
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the Blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit of God, 
who had hitherto indeed moved among men by 
occasional impulse from without, but not from 
present indwelling, should henceforth take up 
His abode in the hearts of the faithful, and con- 
stitute each believer truly and really what 
Tenatius was called—Oeogpdpos,—one who bore 
God within him. Vehicles were instituted * for 
the conveyance of this Divine gift to the soul, 
—channels, along which the living water was 
to circulate through the congregation of the 
faithful,—Prayer, private and congregational, 
the Word (read or preached), and above all— 
Queens of all Ordinances, and comprising all in 
themselves—the two Holy Sacraments. In 
addition to these arrangements, which were 
fundamental, and affected rather the springs of 
the character than its development in the 
conduct, there was appended to the new Dis- 
pensation a spiritual Law, the law of the Sermon 
on the Mount,—an explicit unfolding, by the 


1 The institution of Private Prayer will be found in Matt. 
vi. 6; of Public Prayer, in Matt. xviii. 20; of the Preached 
Word, Mark xvi. 15; of the Word read, Rom. xy. 4, and John 
v. 39 (if épevydre be understood imperatively); of Baptism, 
Matt. xxviii. 19; of the Lord’s Supper, Matt. xxvi. 26, and 
parallel passages. 
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Incarnate God, of all that the Ten Command- 
ments had implied, but not expressed. I need 
not go further into the subject, having sug- 
gested its outlines. 

Summarily, the new light which had fallen 
from Heaven upon a benighted and lost world, 
may be reduced to three particulars. 

1. Perfect absolution from the guilt of past 
sin,—an absolution obtained in such a manner 
as should effectually strike the chord of love 
and gratitude in every heart of man. 

2. A communication of Divine strength 
through outward means. 

3. A perfect and explicit Law, embodying 
the purest morality which it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

But as man was still, under this final Dispen- 
sation, in a state of probation, and a state of 
probation is not and cannot be a final or fixed 
state, the mind was still thrown forward by pre- 
dictions of the Second Advent, to a period when 
He, in whom the heart and hope of God’s 
people is bound up, shall come again to receive 
them to Himself, and to visit them with eternal 
comfort, while vengeance, terrific vengeance is 
taken upon all, who, though the new Dispensa- 
tion has been proclaimed to them, shall not 
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have taken shelter under the refuge which it 
provides. 


We have now passed in review the various 
Dispensations under which man has been placed ; 
and, thus furnished for the fuller understanding 
of our text, we revert to the solemn asseveration 
of the Apostle, that this under which we live is 
the final economy, and that with its close will 
terminate for ever the probation of mankind. 
Purgatorial fire is a vain and anti-scriptural 
dream; all that the discipline of experienced 
punishment can do for man, must be done in 
the existing state of things before the last of 
the Periodic times (ypdvor ai@vior) has run its 
course. Not only is this explicitly asserted in 
Scripture, but it also justifies itself to the re- 
flecting mind, and is in exact harmony with 
the conclusions which we should form indepen- 
dently of revealed truth. For when the glorious 
helps to holiness provided by this last Gdconomy 
are reviewed, it is easy to see that God has 
lavished upon these arrangements all the re- 
sources of His Love and Wisdom, and that 
nothing more could have been done to His 
vineyard, which He has not done in it. He has 
put in operation motives more than adequate to 
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the resistance of every temptation,—has offered 
full and free forgiveness through the Blood of 
Christ, together with the Gift of His indwelling 
Spirit,—has issued a perfect Law for our moral 
guidance, and a prediction fraught as much 
with comfort to one class of characters, as with 
terror to another ; and we may safely challenge 
any one to point out what He could have done 
beyond this, consistently with the maintenance 
of a state of probation. Of course He might 
have exercised compulsion, driving men along 
the career of duty, as the planets are driven, by 
a law that fails not, along their orbits. But this 
would have been to destroy, and not to recover, 
the moral nature of man,—to reduce him from 
the level of a creature capable of choosing and 
loving God, to that of a machine, which works 
according to the direction given to it. He 
might have done less than this, leaving the 
human will nominally free, but so opening to 
us at present the tremendous realities of another 
world, as virtually to abolish all temptation to 
live for this. But this plan would have afforded 
no test of character and disposition. Trial would 
be at an end, if above us we were privileged to 
behold the Celestial Hierarchy, striking their 
golden harps around the Throne of the Divine 
VOL. II. K 
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Majesty, and from the abyss below us came up 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth, and the 
smoke of torment, and all the symptoms of a 
woe which has no mitigation and no end. 
Every arrangement, short of one which would 
leave no scope for faith, and so no room for 
trial, has been made in our favour: and accord- 
ingly the resources of Divine Skill and Divine 
Tenderness have nothing more in store for man 
in the way of probation. Reason therefore 
echoes back the solemn accents of Inspiration, 
when she asserts that the passing bell of the 
(Kconomies is being rung at present,—that with 
the close of this Periodic Time, trial will expire ; 
—‘ LITTLE CHILDREN, IT 1S THE LAST TIME.” 
What has been said supplies a sufficient 
reason, as far as a prior? anticipations are con- 
cerned, for the long delay of the Redeemer’s 
Second Advent. God is making trial of man- 
kind under the final (2conomy—the (Economy 
which embodies all the resources of His Wisdom 
and His Love. Observe, I say, He is making 
trial of mankind,—for this is not sufficiently 
considered. We are familiar with the notion of 
the probation of individuals,—but are not suf- 
ficiently alive to the fact that, independently of 
this individual probation, God is carrying on 
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contemporaneously the probation of the race. 
The question, Will he stand or fall with these 
assistances ? is working itself out, not only as 
regards this man and that man, but as regards 
humanity in general. Now in order to a suffi- 
cient representation of humanity, not only must 
very vast numbers of men be brought under the 
Dispensation, but their circumstances must be 
abundantly diversified. Considering the vast 
hordes of men who have been brought into the 
world, the persons who lived in the apostolic 
and sub-apostolic ages, would not be a sufficient 
specimen of mankind. One generation, or two, 
or three, or even four, would not be a sufficient 
specimen ; they might be perverse and crooked 
generations, not fair samples of the whole race. 
In order to prove man as man, you must have a 
long sweep of time, such a sweep as shall give 
room for the exhibition of his disposition in 
every conceivable situation in which he can be 
placed, amid the inventions and refinements of 
the nineteenth century, as well as amid the semi- 
barbarism of the middle ages, or the freshness 
and simplicities of an earlier period. No dis- 
pensation has been rapidly brought to its close ; 
all have run their due course, and have been 
proved fruitless on a large scale, before others 
K 2 
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have superseded them. Shall we think that 
God would mete out a shorter period to the last 
which He has in store, to that CGiconomy in 
which He has made the most eminent possible 
display of His perfections, and by which if man is 
not reclaimed, he never can be reclaimed at all? 
Moreover, we have seen that the intelligence 
or precept which constitutes a Dispensation, 
after being once supernaturally communicated, 
—is thenceforward left to spread itself by the 
process of ordinary laws. Now if the world is 
to be evangelized through the instrumentality 
of human exertions, long and large time is 
imperatively demanded, before the Heavenly 
message can be fairly brought before the mind 
of men of every clime and every race. To 
preach the Gospel unto all nations, (and before 
this is done, “the end” cannot come,) is a work, 
which of itself,—independently of the trial 
which must be allowed under it,—requires 
several generations for its full accomplishment. 
It remains to ask, in conclusion, whether Holy 
Scripture forewarns us what will be the issue 
of this final trial of the human race? It does, 
and it is a forewarning fraught with terror for 
mankind at large,—for the worldling, no lessthan 
for the sinner. It is true indeed that in Scrip- 
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ture,—proceeding as it does upon the principle 
of never gratifying curiosity, and of refusing an 
answer to merely speculative questions,—no ex- 
plicit statement is made, respecting the com- 
parative numbers of the saved and lost. But I 
would ask any candid mind what is the implica- 
tion of the following passages,—whether they 
do not throw a dark shade, as of funeral cypress 
or yew, upon the ultimate issue of this Dispen- 
sation, as regards mankind in general: “Know 
ye not that they which run in a race run all, 
but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye 
may obtain.” “If the righteous scarcely be 
saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear ?” and again, in language mystical in- 
deed, but which conveys a sufficiently definite 
impression ; “No man could learn that song, 
but the hundred and forty and four thousand, 
which were redeemed from the earth.” “Thrust 
in thy sharp sickle, and gather the clusters of 
the vine of the earth; for her grapes are fully 
ripe. And the angel thrust in his sickle into 
the earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, 
and cast it into the great winepress of the 
wrath of God.” And again: “ When the Son 
of man cometh, shall He find faith upon the 
earth?” “Strive (AywviferGe) to enter in at 
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the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, will 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” To 
crown all, we are solemnly assured by our Lord. 
Himself, that the close of the present Giconomy 
will find its analogy in the close of the flood 
(Economy, and in the destruction of the cities 
of the plain: “ As it was in the days of Noe, 
so shall it be also in the days of the Son of 
man. They did eat, they drank, they married 
wives, they were given in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood 
came and destroyed them all. Likewise also as 
it was in the days of Lot; they did eat, they 
drank, they bought, they sold, they planted, 
they builded; but the same day that Lot went 
out of Sodom, it rained fire and brimstone from 
Heaven, and destroyed them all. ven thus 
shall it be in the day when the Son of man is 
revealed.” What, I ask, is the general impres- 
sion which these passages leave on the mind, if. 
it be not that the saved will be, in comparison of 
the lost, as asmall remnant? Not that we should 
for one moment allow this thought to fill the 
mind with despondency. Rather should we 
strive to realize it as an ever-urgent stimulus, 
~—to make that wise and holy use of the inti- 
mation, to which our Lord and St. Paul, in the 
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passages above quoted, have led the way,—to 
turn aside from the abstract speculation, and 
to abandon ourselves to the force of the prac- 
tical appeal. Let us convert it into an argu- 
ment for redoubled energy,—let us listen to it 
as to a trumpet note, stirring us to renewed 
exertion in our warfare against the enemies of 
our souls. Let us rouse our will for the en- 
counter, by a review of the mighty privileges 
accorded to us, and by a consideration of the 
imminent risk of falling short of the promised 
Rest. 

As regards yourselves, my younger brethren, 
wherever I turn in contemplating your present 
condition, I seem to see a buttress, which should 
prop the edifice of holiness. You have the tes- 
timony of those whom you are most bound 
to love and honour, that the ways of Wisdom, 
and those alone, are the ways of pleasantness 
and peace. You have youth, and health, and 
strength,—a heart which is still impressible by 
every kindly and genial affection,—a character 
which, though rapidly advancing to maturity, 
has not yet taken its ultimate form, or hardened 
into its final crystallization. You have educa- 
tion—mighty boon—an education, which from 
rich and varied sources is daily making you 
more and more competent to the right appre- 
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hension of the Word of God. You have that 
Book in your hands in all its integrity ; precept 
overlaying precept, example succeeding to ex- 
ample, and promise crowning promise, until at 
length in the treasury of Gop’s Love and 
Curist’s Grace, there is not left a single jewel, 
which is not bestowed upon you. Far more 
than this—you have the glorious Realities, of 
which that Word testifies, abiding with you. 
To you is offered freely, without money and 
without price, the Blood of Atonement,—to 
you is offered the Gift of the Indwelling Com- 
forter, and all His convicting and converting 
influences. In virtue of your Baptism, you 
have present membership in a kingdom of 
Grace whose light is even now dawning imper- 
ceptibly towards the full noontide blaze of the 
kingdom of glory. And that the stern sti- 
mulant, terror, may abet by its influence the 
gentle drawings of Love, you are told that a 
mighty perdition of body and soul hangs over 
the head, not merely of the vicious, not merely 
of the profligate and profane, but of those too, 
whose heart and hope is engrossed with the 
things of time and sense, and who are not at 
present shaping their career by the chart of a 
foreseen Eternity. 

My brethren, what would you have more? 
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God compels no man to be holy ; and what influ- 
ence, short of compulsion, could be brought to 
bear upon your hearts and consciences, which 
does not, as from Heaven’s own battery, play 
upon them now? ‘Then, thus encouraged and 
thus stimulated,—with all this lavish measure 
of assistance, and all this abundant possi- 
bility of failure,—are you coveting the praise of 
her, of whom it was said, She hath done what 
she could? Are you striving—agonizing —not 
simply running, not merely wishing well, pray- 
ing well, resolving well, making fitful and 
transient efforts after holiness, when remorse 
stings, and conscience accuses you—but so run- 
ning that you may obtain,—running in the 
strenuous renunciation of all which the Divine 
Law forbids,—running in daily self-sacrifice 
and self-denial,—running in the prosecution of 
the highest standard and in imitation of the 
highest Example,—straining every nerve, ply- 
ing every sinew, bending the entire energies of 
the whole moral frame to the one object of 
being conformed to the Image and Character 
of Christ? There is no possibility of working 
out our own salvation without a long’and labo- 
rious stress of will; no possibility, except by 
violence, of taking the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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O lay siege to it, not merely by vows and 
prayers and good wishes, but by efforts,—by 
the activity of the scheming head, and the 
vigour of the persevering hand; remember 
that, according to the testimony of Scripture, 
the righteous shall scarcely be saved; and re- 
solve to be, not almost, but altogether a Chris- 
tian. 

So, and so only, shall you be counted worthy 
to escape all these things that shall come to 
pass, and to stand before the Son of Man. 


SERMON XVII. 


LEARNING A REQUISITE FOR THE MINISTRY OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


Preached at an Ordination held by the Bishop of Oxford. 


“nto the Hews £ became as a Helv, that E might gain the 
Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the 
lav, that E might gain them that are under the law; to 
them that are without lay, as Without law, (being not 
Without law to God, but under the la to Christ) that 
E might gatn them that are without law. To the weak 
became E as weak, that E might gain the weak: Lam 
made all things to all men, that £ might by all means 
gabe gome.”—1 Cor. ix. 20—23. 


In these words St. Paul describes the principle 
on which he carried out his ministry among all 
classes of men. 

In his hands the Christian ministry was like 
the Gift of Tongues on the day of Pentecost. 
The effect of that gift was that “every man 
heard the Apostles speak in his own tongue 
wherein he was born.” The Gift was one and 
the same gift; but it fell upon the ear of the 
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stranger of Rome in his own familiar Latin, 
upon the ear of the Egyptian in Coptic. Not 
a bad emblem, by the way, of the manner in 
which the then opening Dispensation should 
adapt itself with a wonderful flexibility to the 
various forms of human character and the 
various phases of human society. In St. Paul’s 
hands it did so. While never sacrificing for 
an instant truth or principle, yet, so far as truth 
and principle admitted it, he wore the guise 
and spoke in the accents of the persons whom 
he addressed. 

The doctrines indeed which he announced 
were as unchangeable as their Divine Author. 
There is, there can be, but “One Faith” for 
every class of the human family; and even 
where that Faith gave the deadliest offence, St. 
‘Paul set it forth unflinchingly. He might 
have escaped persecution in great measure, if 
not altogether, by an unworthy compromise 
with Judaizing Christians. Had he allowed 
for a moment any spurious amalgamation of 
the principles of the Law and the Gospel,—had 
he consented to rest the justification of the 
Christian partly on ritual, partly on works, and 
partly on faith, or slurred over the broad dis- 
tinction between legal and evangelical righte- 
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ousness, then would the offence of the Cross have 
ceased, nor would his body have been scarred 
with those marks of hardship, which he touch- 
ingly calls “the stigmata of the Lord Jesus.” 
Now considering how uncompromising was 
St. Paul’s maintenance of God’s Truth, what an 
infinite dislike of temporizing and dissimula- 
tion, what a strong love of plain-speaking 
and plain-dealing discovers itself in his cha- 
racter and conduct, it is surely very remarkable 
how he accommodates himself not only to the 
general habits of thought, but even to the 
innocent prejudices of those whom he desired 
to win to Christ. { Recognizing circumcision 
as a national mark of distinction, while utterly 
denying its necessity to salvation, he circum- 
cised Timothy, who had a right to it by his 
mother’s side. Owing allegiance as a Jew to 
the Mosaic Ritual, so long as God suffered it to 
exist, he took legal vows, and was scrupulous in 
paying them. In arguing against Judaizers 
he allegorized the story of Hagar and Sarai, 
dealing with the Old Testament precisely after 
the manner of the Jewish Rabbis.| Among 
Gentiles, he illustrated the Christian career by 
images drawn from the periodical games of 
Greece, the foot-race, and even the boxing-match 
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—a circumstance the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as these games were, in fact, a heathen religious 
festival ; he quoted truths which had been pro- 
claimed by heathen poets; he founded his ap- 
peals on natural religion, at one time showing 
the beneficence of God from the rain and fruit- 
ful seasons which He sends to man, and at 
another reasoning with the licentious Felix on 
those duties and that retribution, of which his 
moral sense assured him. But perhaps the 
most detailed instance of his adapting himself 
to his hearers is the speech on Mars’ hill at 
Athens. It appears from this speech that he 
has carefully made himself acquainted with the 
city of the Athenians, and through their city 
with their habit of mind. He addresses them 
as men who obviously lived in awe of superior 
beings, and he reveals to them the Being after 
whom they were groping in the blindness of 
their natural mind, and of Whom they ought 
to stand in awe ;—the spirituality of His wor- 
ship, the repentance to which He was then call- 
ing all nations, and the Judgment which He 
would one day institute by that Man whom He 
had ordained. How totally different in its 
topics, as well as in its form, is this address, 
from the sermon in the synagogue at Antioch 
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in Pisidia! The announcement of the Resur- 
rection is, indeed, common to both, and may 
be said to be the culminating point of both. 
But even this common verity is treated in a 
wholly different manner,—simply announced to 
the heathen,—to the Jews elaborately proved 
from prophecy. Observe, too, how Israelitish 
history forms the groundwork of the latter 
address, while the former takes its rise from 
the objects which met the speaker’s eye in the 
heathen city. 

Now it is clear that, in thus making himself 
all things unto all men, St. Paul must have 
grounded his proceedings upon the genius of 
the Gospel. If there had been nothing plastic 
in Christianity, the first preachers of it could 
hardly have dealt thus with it. Imagine an 
attempt made to propagate among all nations 
a stiff religious system with a high fence around 
it, like Judaism. Such an attempt must at once 
recoil upon itself. To approach a heathen with 
the ritual law of Moses, and with the national 
history of Israel, would be at once to alienate, 
instead of winning his sympathies, and thus to 
ensure failure. His conscience would no doubt 
respond to the moral law, and he might be per- 
suaded (as many of the proselytes were) to the 
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adoption of it; but the worship and observances 
of Judaism, in which the moral law was im- 
bedded,—nay, even its national expectations,— 
must have been ever repelling rather than 
attractive to the Gentile. It was not so with 
the Gospel. The genius of the Gospel was 
free. It was felt from the first, by those who 
best comprehended its spirit, that its fixed 
truths, whether doctrinal or preceptive, were 
capable of being presented in aspects almost 
innumerable. Our Lord Himself implied as 
much, when, after receiving from His disciples 
an assurance that they understood His Para- 
bles, He intimated that they should see in them 
by and by a new and deeper store of meaning: 
“Therefore every scribe which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, is ike unto a man 
that is an householder, which bringeth forth 
out. of his treasure things new and old.” The 
image is a very striking one, though drawn 
(after the Lord’s manner) from a humble and 
familiar range of subjects. The art of the 
householder (or housekeeper) is to make the 
most of old stores by presenting them in new 
forms and combinations. Similarly, the scribe 
of the New Dispensation,—the well-instructed 
Christian minister,—builds in every mind upon 
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an old foundation,—in the mind of the Jew upon 
the foundation of the Law, in the mind of the 
Gentile upon the foundation of the moral sense; 
but upon these he rears up that superstructure 
of Christianity, which both foundations were 
originally designed to bear. He has indeed 
one message for all mankind, even “the Word 
which we have heard from the beginning ;” 
but this message may be thrown into many 
forms, and must be so thrown, to ensure its re- 
ception by all. 

I believe that I shall be drawing your atten- 
tion to a subject not unsuitable to this solemn 
occasion, if I make some remarks, Ist, on the 
plastic character of Christianity ; and 2ndly, 
on the way in which this character should 
determine the conduct of our Clergy in setting 
it forth. And may God add His Blessing to 
His Word, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

I. First, then, the plastic character of our 
religion may be seen in its documents. The | 
history of our Lord is of course the foundation 
of Christianity. Now this history has been 
transmitted to us, not by one, but by four dis- 
tinct authors, who evidently write from four 
distinct points of view, and address distinct 
classes of readers. St. Matthew gives us the 
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Hebrew view of Christ, and is large therefore 
in his allusions to the Old Testament, and in 
his references to prophecy. St. Mark—a Roman 
perhaps by birth— (at all events this view seems 
much more probable than that which identifies 
him with the John Mark of the Acts) gives us 
the same story, cast into a Roman mould of 
thought; he employs Latin words in a Gre- 
cized form; and adopts throughout a com- 
pressed style with a copiousness of vivid detail, 
which, according to the excellent remark of a 
modern writer’, much remind us of Ceasar’s 
Commentaries. St. Luke, evidently a Greek 
proselyte, and known from Scripture itself as 
the associate of St. Paul, writes, like the former 
two Evangelists, in accordance with his cireum- 
stances and position. He opens his narrative 
in the style of the classical historians; his lan- 
guage is notoriously purer than that of the 
other Evangelists; he specially records such 
Parables as the Prodigal Son and the Pharisee 
and Publican, and such incidents as that of the 
conversation with Simon the Pharisee respecting 


1 Dr. Isaac Da Costa in his “Four Witnesses,”—a work in 
every way worthy of being studied by those who desire to 
find the true key to the Harmony of the Gospels. 
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the woman which was a sinner,—all teaching 
the gratuitous acceptance of those who were 
afar off,—the recovery by Christ of lost ones to 
God’s fold. St. John, finally, is the Evangelist 
of devout contemplation. He addresses him- 
self particularly to readers of a speculative 
rather than an historical cast, pourtraying more 
the mind that was in Christ (as it transpired 
through His conversations) than the incidents of 
His career.—The above differences between the 
style of the Evangelists are well known, and 
have often been remarked. But I would ask, 
Are such differences merely a matter of curio- 
sity ? Is there no practical lesson to be learned 
from them as to the way of presenting the re- 
ligion, whose fundamental historical documents 
are composed from different points of view? 
Is there no principle of holy policy to be gathered 
from the fact that St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James 
the Less, and St. John—men of widely different 
character and circumstances—were all employed 
in the doctrinal writings of the New Testa- 
ment, and that thus, by the good and wise 
Providence of God, Christian doctrine comes to 
us distilled through the alembics of four human 
minds? If God had desired to teach a Chris- 
tian Minister in the most emphatic manner 
L 2 
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that he should study the age, the characters, 
the society, with which he has to deal, how 
could He have done it otherwise ? 

Turn now to the precepts of the Gospel. They 
bear the same stamp of flexibility. How broadly 
they are stated, and with an obvious avoidance 
of those particulars which might limit and 
restrain the application of them. Take as a 
single instance of them: “ Pray without ceas- 
ing.” It is evidently a principle and not a 
rule, and, because it is a principle, therefore 
capable of application to an infinite variety of 
circumstances. It has been to some persons a 
subject of surprise that no definite hours of 
prayer are prescribed by Christianity. But 
this is in truth just what might be expected 
from the genius of our religion. Had any 
stated hours been prescribed, emergencies would 
ere long have arisen, in which the observance 
must have been dispensed with, and the rule 
violated. But as it is, while on the one hand 
any amount of prayer must still fall short of the 
lofty standard which the precept sets up, on the 
other the precept naturally adjusts itself to any 
rules which the discretion of an individual may 
lay down for himself, or which a Church may 
lay down for its members; and it is a part of 
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our duty as ministers (though too little con- 
sidered) to teach our people to pray, adapting 
the one precept with a holy discretion to their 
various exigencies. We are not to say to them 
over and over again in our sermons, “ Pray 
without ceasing ;” which would be merely re- 
peating the Bible, instead of applying it; but to 
advise and help them as to particulars, after 
carefully considering their station, their op- 
portunities, their present amount of education 
and of spirituality. To those whose work is 
purely mechanical, and demands no effort of 
mind, we may usefully counsel frequent ejacula- 
tory prayer, supplying them with such ejacula- 
tions as are simple, fervent, and quite level to 
their apprehension. On those who have time 
on their hands, we shall not fail to press the 
duty of devoting a considerable portion of 
their leisure to the daily services of the Church, 
where these may be had, and to private de- 
votional reading, attempting to impress them 
with the great blessedness and privilege of a 
life which is not overcrowded with secular oc- 
cupations, and which is roomy enough to admit 
of religious meditation. Upon all we shall of 
course press the necessity of punctual fidelity to 
short stated periods of prayer, against which 
natural slothfulness so loudly protests, and in 
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the absence of which the spirit of prayer soon 
entirely evaporates. 

Thus then it is (for one instance must suffice) 
that the precepts of the Gospel adapt them- 
selves to the needs of all to whom the Gospel 
comes. 

And the same attribute of universal applica- 
bility may be seen in the great doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

The Fatherhood of God in Christ; the Incar- 
nation, whereby the Eternal Son has con- 
descended to the level of our sympathies, and 
enters into brotherhood with the whole human 
family ; the blessed Sacrifice of the Cross, meet- 
ing those guilty fears of conscience which lurk 
in the dark cavern of every human bosom; the 
eift of the Spirit, meeting that weakness of the 
will which every man experiences in the path 
of duty; the brotherhood of men in Christ’s 
Church; and the resurrection in incorruption 
of that body, whose infirmities so weigh down 
the spirit; these are evidently doctrines whose 
import is as wide as the race of mankind, and 
which correspond to the instincts of the human 
heart, in whatever climate, or under whatever 
outward garb it beats. 

Il. We have said enough of the genius and 
general character of the Gospel. Let us inquire 
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next how this character should determine the 
conduct of our Clergy in setting it forth. 

Let me press then upon those who are, or 
who are about to become, my brethren in the 
ministry, the duty of seriously considering what 
are the characteristics, and what the re- 
quirements of the times on which we are 
thrown, and of framing their ministry accord- 
ingly. Let it be a settled principle in our 
minds, that in Christianity, and in the Church, 
which is the great conservator of Christianity, 
is the antiseptic salt which is able to preserve 
every state of society from corruption ; but that 
this seasoning requires a discreet application to 
make it effective, and that it is possible to apply 
it with zeal and yet indiscreetly. 

In the first place, it is in vain to hope to 
revive any type of Christianity which has. 
obviously had its day, done its work, and passed 
away. You cannot revive it, if it be not con- 
genial to present modes of thought; the utmost 
you can do is to throw into it a sort of galvanic 
action which will speedily cease, and which 
while it lasts, will be but a sorry mimicry of a 
life. Let us not attempt, for example, to revive 
medizvalism ; the attempt will only recoil upon 
itself. There was much in medizvalism that 
was lofty, chivalrous, poetical,—nay, and better 
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than this, attractive to deep devotional senti- 
ment. Over all this we may reasonably mourn ; 
and yet, if we will look to substance rather than 
to shape, to things rather than expressions, we 
surely need not sorrow as they which have no 
hope. There is indeed much of appalling evil 
in the age on which we are fallen; yet the 
spirit of true devotion is not dead in the heart 
of Christ’s servants, because it flows not in 
those channels wherein it was wont of old to 
flow. All that was true, deep, and touching 
in medizval religion really survives still; it is 
only the fashion of it which has passed away to 
return no more. Let us retain and cherish its 
devout spirit, and endeavour to imbue with it 
that little circle of society with whom we come 
in contact; while we throw off its superficial 
costume, which, like all mere costume, must in 
the nature of things become antiquated and out 
of date. 
And again; let us not seek to revive that 
precise form of what was called Evangelical 
| Religion, which half a century ago exercised so 
powerful an influence for good over the minds 
of many, but whose hold is now become, for 
causes into which I have not time to enter, 
feeble and impotent. Here again there was 
beneath the outward form much that was most 
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valuable, and which, because it was the very 
truth of God, can never pass away. Its spiritu- 
ality ; its distinct recognition of the agency of 
the Holy Ghost in the individual conscience, 
and of the great change which must pass over 
the mind of the worldling (no less than of the 
sinner) if he is to be saved; its constant pre- 
sentment of our Lord Jesus Christ in the fore- 
ground of all its appeals; and its stern self- 
denying protest against the world; these are 
points of that system, which ought to secure for 
it not veneration only, but love, from every 
Christian mind, and which are as permanent as 
God’s Word itself. But considered as an out- 
ward type of the inner life of Christianity, it 
has had its day, and done its work, and loosed 
its hold. Its forms, like all other forms, are but 
temporary. While we endeavour to inhale its 
spirit, let us not entangle ourselves in its 
trammels. The formal style of sermon contain- 
ing the whole scheme of Salvation, laid out with 
the regularity of an old-fashioned garden-plot, 
(predestination, conversion, justification by faith, 
sanctification, and glorification,) and varying 
very little in substance whatever the text might 
be, had its value in an age of utter deadness and 
formality, when nothing but moral essays were 
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heard from the pulpit; but it is not adapted to 
the altered state of religious knowledge of the 
present day, and therefore takes little hold of 
the mind of our audiences. 

But, to pass from these negative to more 
positive counsels, what are the chief religious 
characteristics and requirements of our day? 
and in what form must the Christian minister 
attempt to meet them ? 

It is an age, then, in the first place, of much 
superficial knowledge on the subject of religion. 
In most societies, religious questions are dis- 
cussed with animation ; and the very journals of 
the day, a sure index of the direction which the 
public mind is taking, presume to meddle 
largely with controversy. The result is a gene- 
ral diffusion of religious ideas and sentiments. 
But in proportion to the spread of these ideas and 
sentiments over the surface of society is their 
miserable shallowness. The religion of the day 
in this country is made up of half-views, certain 
aspects of truths magnified so as to fill the 
whole field of vision and shut out all other 
aspects, partisan cries caught up from some one 
or other of the religious factions, and most im- 
perfectly understood even by those who catch 
them up,—all these mixed up in a floating 
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chaos with a good deal of English common 
sense and dislike of extravagances in any di- 
rection. Many excellent religious works, some 
of them dressed in all the attractions of fiction, 
issue from the press yearly, and contribute to 
the same result—superficial information on re- 
ligious topics without any depth. For a thou- 
sand persons who discuss religion freely in 
society, and dare to lay down the law upon it, 
with a positiveness from which in olden time 
the greatest Doctors of the Church would have 
shrunk, there is not one who ever digested a 
spiritual truth,—followed it out in thought to 
its consequences, kept his eye upon the other 
truths which counterbalance it in the Christian 
system, and worked it into his own mind by 
prayer and meditation. 

Now, then, Christian ministers in the midst 
of a perverse and crooked generation, this is the 
state of mind with which in the order of God’s 
Providence you have to deal. You must not 
content yourself with a few Sunday platitudes 
on Ruin, Redemption, and Regeneration ; the 
people will tell you, or if they have too much 
respect for your office to tell you, they will 
secretly think, that they know all that as well 
as you. You must endeavour to make yourself 
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a man of erudition as opposed to their flimsy 
knowledge, and a man of thought as opposed to 
their superficiality. First, (and I would be 
understood as speaking throughout with sub- 
mission of my judgment to those authorities of 
our Church who are here present,) resolve all of 
you, even those who are not to come much into 
contact with highly educated minds, to be in 
your measure men of learning. Even the lower 
classes have in these days, through the medium 
of schools and mechanics’ institutes, a certain 
amount of religious education, and only a real 
deep knowledge of Divine Truth can enable you 
to guide their sentiments aright. Suffer me to ex- 
press my conviction that, not even in districts of 
heathenish ignorance, where the largest demand 
is made upon the activity of the pastor, should 
the Clergy live wholly abroad, without retire- 
ment and study. If the urgent needs of the 
parish should admit of nothing else, surely 
every clergyman should at least daily study the 
New Testament in its original tongue, of which 
his education has given him a command. Do 
not sceptics haunt, and even preach in, the 
lowest districts of our towns? and can it be safe 
to entrust the guardianship of Christianity to one, 
who is not at all events thoroughly master of 
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the original documents which embody it ?—But 
most of us can do, and ought to do, much more 
than this. We might labour gradually to 
acquaint ourselves with the Church of the first 
three centuries by a study of its documents in 
the original. We might choose out some one 
point, which from our own bent of mind, or 
from its being at present agitated, specially 
interests us,—it may be a theological question, 
or it may be a book or portion of a book of 
Scripture,—and make it the centre round which 
all our reading gathers. A plan like this, 
which is evidently compassable without extra- 
ordinary exertion, gives point and aim, and with 
point and aim gives energy to our studies, with- 
out really running the risk of narrowing them. 
All growth in nature proceeds from one nu- 
cleus. The whole blossom of a flower is de- 
veloped out of one single colour-cell, to which 
are joined on by the living process of growth 
numberless others, until a perfect mosaic work 
of colour-cells is formed in the full petal. And 
the law of all growth—mental and physical— 
is one and the same. Choose your passage of 
Holy Scripture, or your topic of theology, (what 
a grand field there is to choose from, doctrinal, 
historical, liturgical!) and let there be con- 
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stant accretions to it from other notices of Holy 
Scripture, from the early Fathers, from the 
standard writers of our own Church, and indeed 
from every quarter whence any illustration of 
the topic can be derived. But at the same 
time let us look to it (for this is a very com- 
mon snare with students) that our knowledge 
does not overlay, and so suffocate, our judg- 
ment. Let us at the outset think out, and 
fairly state (on paper or to our own minds) 
the difficulties of the subject, or if the subject 
be a passage of Scripture, the possible interpre- 
tations, the probably true interpretation, and 
the difficulties which beset it. Let us mark 
out in a sort of mental map of the subject, the 
exact points on which we desire to have more 
light. We shall then be prepared for the light, 
and avail ourselves of it, when it is communi- 
cated. Let it not be imagined that all this 
labour will be thrown away as regards the 
practical work of the ministry. No view can 
be more false and hollow. In the first place, 
if we are to instruct our flocks at least twice 
a week with sound doctrine brought to bear 
upon their peculiar needs, if this instruction is 
to be fresh and vigorous and interesting to 
those who receive it, how is this ever to be 
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done (for a constancy) but by a continual 
growth of the clergyman’s own mind in know- 
ledge and grasp of religious subjects? If he is 
weekly to trim the lamp of devotion in the 
hearts of his people, must he not secure a con- 
tinual supply of the golden oil of Wisdom from 
the conduit of God’s Word? The method of 
study which I am recommending will, if this 
were all, suggest continual fresh topics for ser- 
mons. But this after all is only an incidental 
advantage of it. The difference between a deep 
mind and a superficial mind easily transpires. 
People addressed or conversed with, even 
though their own education be not very pro- 
found, soon ascertain what mastery we have of 
the subjects which we profess to treat. They 
feel, however they may be unable to explain, 
what teaching is flimsy, and what is sound and 
substantial. And in the long run they will be 
led by men of learning and thought (not osten- 
tatiously paraded, but naturally transpiring), if 
such men, while speaking with great simpli- 
city, really attempt to grapple with their minds. 
Whereas, if they find a clergyman just as much 
of a sciolist, just as great a dabbler in religious 
Knowledge and attainment as the dissenting 
minister, what result can be expected to follow 
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but that they will put one on the same level in 
their minds with the other, and perhaps think 
that the more forward and fluent among them- 
selves could teach just as well as either ? 

There is another sad characteristic of the age 
which, even in this rapid and hasty sketch, I 
ought not to pass over. I allude to the fright- 
Sul latitudinarianism which is making the most 
insidious inroads on the Faith, A strong dis- 
like has grown up in the minds of many edu- 
cated and thinking men for all dogmatic teach- 
ing; a strong tendency discovers itself in them 
to accept nothing of Christianity but the spirit 
of love and philanthropy, and to apply to all 
its doctrines those supposed solvents, of which 
infidelity has always had, in her infernal labo- 
ratory, a sufficient store at hand. “Let the 
doctrines fare as they may,” is the cry; “let 
them thaw away little by little under the objec- 
tions of the sceptic; all that we care to retain 
is the spirit which they embody and represent.”’ 
A fearful crisis of opinion surely, and one 
which our Clergy should gird themselves up to 
meet with serious purpose and yet with buoyant 
hope, assured that Our Lord is still with the 
Church of which they are ministers, and that 
He can indoctrinate them into the way of meet- 
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ing even the subtlest spiritual evils. Here we 
must beware, above all things, how we yield 
into the hands of the adversary, from the im- 
pulse of a false liberality, one jot of that pre- 
cious deposit of the Catholic Faith, which God 
has in Ordination solemnly committed to our 
charge. Let us distinctly and avowedly take 
our stand, in every address and in. every con- 
versation, on those fundamental doctrines, which 
may be fully proved from Holy Scripture, and 
which our Church has embodied in her formu- 
laries. But here, again, it is carefully to be 
remembered that a mere protest, however un- 
compromising, will by no means meet the exi- 
gencies of the time. Scepticism is assuming 
new forms, and it behoves us at all events to 
acquaint ourselves with those forms, that we 
may see our way to grapple with them. An 
indignant repudiation of scepticism, with but 
a partial insight into its real views, such as 
leads to a misrepresentation of them, is little 
likely to reclaim the sceptic. Let us seek to 
appreciate his difficulty, and to draw forth from 
the repository of Divine Truth a solution of it: 
and in doing so it may be that we shall occa- 
sionally have to retract—not indeed one iota 
of Scriptural truth—but our notions of what 
VOL. II. M 
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the Scripture has said. Every man of education 
and understanding ought to learn a great lesson 
from the astronomical, geological, and anato- 
mical discoveries of modern times. Those dis- 
coveries, instead of shaking God’s Truth, have 
only shown its stability. But they ave shaken 
rudely, in some instances, the current views 
which have been taken of the meaning of 
Scripture, and have obliged men to abandon 
those views. What of that? If we have 
tangled up in our minds certain doctrines of 
Holy Writ with certain misapprehensions of 
natural philosophy, which were gratuitous as- 
sumptions on our part, why, when the misap- 
prehension is dissipated, must the doctrine also 
receive a shock? When the sunbeams clear 
away the mist which gathered round the top of 
a mountain, the craggy summit itself is not 
thereby shaken or injured. 

I will venture to add, then, Might it not be 
well, if our Clergy would acquaint themselves, 
as far as they have opportunities of doing so, 
not merely with the general platform on which 
infidelity is conducting its attacks, but specially 
with some outline of those natural sciences, 
whose progress is always attended with much 
danger in minds which are not well settled in 
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the Faith? If we totally ignore such subjects, 
may we not run the hazard of committing our- 
selves to assertions which cannot be main- 
tained, and, which is much worse, of foregoing 
our influence with those educated and thinking 
minds, which will always lead the van of public 
opinion P 

It may suggest itself to some of my hearers 
that the subjects adverted to lie far out of the 
range of sacred study,—that they scarcely come 
within that circle of reading pointed out in the 
Service for the Ordering of Priests, namely, 
“the Holy Scriptures, and such studies as help 
to the knowledge of the same.” But can this 
objection stand, when it is maturely weighed ? 
Can any science which throws a light upon and 
modifies the interpretation of Scripture do 
otherwise than “help to the knowledge of the 
same?” Be it remembered that such studies 
are not for a moment recommended by them- 
selves, and abstractedly, except as animated by 
the one great aim which the Christian minister 
must ever have in view. That aim is nothing 
less than the salvation of souls,—‘ That I 
might by all means save some.” Any and 
every study pursued without the deliberate 
intention of winning men to Christ is doubt- 
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less, for a Christian minister, a vast imperti- 
nence. His object in pursuing any secular 
branch of knowledge may not legitimately be 
other than that to which at his Ordination he 
vows to devote his life. But how is all secular 
knowledge turned into the fine gold of the 
altar, when the pursuit of it receives the con- 
secration of an holy intention! In the day 
when the chief Shepherd shall appear, what an 
honour shall we account it, an honour almost 
overwhelmingly great for flesh and blood, to 
have said a single word, or to have written a 
single line, whereby the Word of God shall 
have been vindicated against sceptical assaults, 
and the mind, which was tottering in its fun- 
damental religious convictions, planted securely 
upon the rock of Faith. — 

But, Brethren in the Ministry, there is one 
condition of this blessed result which cannot be 
too earnestly or constantly impressed. Our 
Lord bids us, as scribes instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven, to bring forth out of our 
treasury things new and old—old in the sub- 
stance, which must always abide,—new in the 
form, which ever changes with time and with 
the manners of men. But mark the emphatic 
word “fis treasury.” It is not from any re- 
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pository of Truth external to ourselves; it is 
not from the Fathers, it is not from the Prayer 
Book, it is not from the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves, except as all these are appropriated by 
us and made the nourishment of our own spiri- 
tual life, that we are to bring forth a portion 
to feed the flock of God which is among us. 
Every truth which we are to dole out to our 
people must first have been wrought into our 
own inner man by prayer, by the discipline of 
affliction and self-denial,—and it may be by 
many a sore struggle upon our knees against 
bosom lusts and besetting sins. No amount oF 
LEARNING IN A CHRISTIAN MINISTER CAN FOR A 
MOMENT COMPENSATE FOR THE ABSENCE OF AN 
EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION. God’s Word must 
be brought forth from owr own treasury, not 
stolen from that of our neighbours; else shall 
it lose its wondrous virtue, and be little more 
than a barren dogma,—enlightening the mind 
possibly, but never quickening the conscience, 
or stirring the affections, or rousing the will. 
Brethren, let Prayer go hand in hand with 
study. Let the period daily spent among our 
books always take as much as possible the form 
of a religious meditation. Let us call to mind 
when we read, the increased accountability under 
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which increased knowledge lays us. Let us 
regard our minds as instruments in God’s hand, 
whereby He proposes to communicate to others 
the knowledge of His dear Son, and let us fur- 
nish them carefully, and guard them jealously, 
under this view of their relation to the Divine 
Service. Then when reading comes out in the 
shape of exhortation and doctrine, our profiting 
shall appear unto all men, our flocks shall be 
fed with knowledge and understanding, and 
ourselves approved as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. 


SERMON XVIII. 


HUMAN INSTRUMENTALITY EMPLOYED IN MAN’S 
SALVATION. 


Preached at an Ordination held by the Bishop of London. 


“And whether we be afflicted, it ts for pour consolation and 
salbatton: or Whether we be comforted, it is for pour 
consolation and salbation.”—2 Cor. i. 6. 

Tus is a very profound text. The thought, 

stripped of the warm and genial language in 

which the Apostle clothes it, and put into 
modern phraseology, is this: — God teaches 

Christian people through the experience of 

Christian Ministers. It is a great thought, and 

fences off om either side erroneous notions of 

the ministerial office; and the expansion and 
development of it will occupy all the time we 
have to spare this morning. 

The three first Collects of Advent, which we 
can now pass under review, having used them 
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all in succession ', deal with three great topics, 
which at first sight seem to have little or no 
connexion. The first speaks of the coming of 
Christ to visit us in great humility,—in a word, 


1 This Sermon was preached on the fourth Sunday in 
Advent. ‘The three first Collects, to which reference is here 
made, are as follows :— 


Almighty God, give us grace that we may cast away the 
works of darkness, and put upon us the armour of light, now 
in the time of this mortal life, in which Thy Son Jesus Christ 
came to visit us in great humility; that in the last day, when 
He shall come again in His glorious Majesty to judge both the 
quick and dead, we may rise to the life immortal, through 
Him who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, 
now and ever. Amen. 


Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning; Grant that we may in such wise 
hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that 
by patience, and comfort of Thy holy Word, we may embrace 
and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, which 
Thou hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


O Lord Jesu Christ, who at Thy first coming didst send 
Thy messenger to prepare Thy way before Thee ; Grant that 
the ministers and stewards of Thy mysteries may likewise so 
prepare and make ready Thy way, by turning the hearts of the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the just, that at Thy second 
coming to judge the world we may be found an acceptable 
people in Thy sight, who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world without 
end. Amen. 
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of the Incarnation; the second of the Holy 
Scriptures; the third of the Christian ministry. 
Is there any bond which ties these subjects to- 
gether ? or are they three independent subjects, 
strung together on no single thread of thought? 
-The Collects themselves furnish a simple and 
beautiful answer to this inquiry. The Lord is 
to come again in His glorious majesty as once 
He came in great humility; the mind, therefore, 
is naturally carried on from the first to the 
second Advent; that is the implication of the 
first Collect. The hope of the second Advent, 
“the patient waiting for Christ,” is fostered and 
kept alive in the heart by the devout use of the 
Holy Scriptures; that is the implication of 
the second Collect. The sacred office of the 
Christian ministry stands in the same relation 
to our Lord’s Second Advent in which the office 
of St. John the Baptist stood to the first. 
Christian ministers make ready and prepare the 
way for the Lord’s return, as St. John the 
Baptist did for His former visit; that is the 
implication of the third Collect. 

This is a simple, interesting, and deep con- 
nexion between the three topics. But we 
imagine that there is a still more profound 
connexion underlying them, clear when pointed 
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out; but at the same time requiring a little 
patient thought to bring it to ight. And we 
believe that, as this connexion requires thought, 
so it will, when discovered, repay it. . 

We regard then the Incarnation, the Holy 
Scriptures, and the Christian Ministry as so. 
many harmonious parts of a Divine scheme, laid 
deep in the counsels of Eternal Wisdom, for the 
sanctification and salvation of man. We believe 
that, in all these three appointments, God has 
been acting upon one uniform plan; keeping 
His eye fixed, if I may so say, on one single 
principle, and regulating His appointments ac- 
cordingly. And we believe that plan and 
principle to be the plan and principle of in- 
structing and saving man through the instru- 
mentality of his fellow-man. Nothing ap- 
parently can be more distinct than the three 
topics seem to be at first sight; but just as a 
person, who knows nothing of comparative 
anatomy, yet recognizes, when it is pointed out 
to him, unity in the principle of structure 
between animals of the most different kinds (as, 
for example, between birds and reptiles, both of 
which are vertebrates), so here, too, I believe 
that any candid person will admit, when it is 
pointed out, similarity of plan, and glorify the 
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God, whose workings in Grace, as in Nature, 
are characterized by unity in variety. 

I. First, we are to speak to you of the Incar- 
nation. Does it need many words to prove that 
here at least God acts upon the principle of in- 
- structing and saving man through man’s in- 
strumentality ? Why was rfot an archangel 
sent to save us? or if (as was no doubt the case) 
there was some mysterious necessity for the 
interposition of the Divine Being Himself, why 
did not the Eternal Word, instead of taking 
flesh, take upon Him the far sublimer nature of 
angels? You are aware that this is a question 
which agitated men’s minds in the earliest 
infancy of Christianity. The Jews held that 
their law had been given through the ministry 
and subordinate agency of angels. Hence arose 
a great difficulty in their minds as to the claims 
of Christianity. Christianity had avowedly been 
given through the ministry of One who was 
perfect man, touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, and in all points tempted like as we 
are. How then were not the claims of Chris- 
tianity inferior to those of Judaism? You will 
remember that the author of the great Epistle 
to the Hebrews addresses himself to answer this 
very objection. And I think I shall not be 
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misrepresenting the general scope of his an- 
swer, if I say that, put into a modern dress, and 
summed up in a very brief form, it is this :— 
“That human nature is peculiarly accessible to. 
sympathy ; and that a redeeming Man can ex- 
tend sympathy, where a redeeming angel could 
not have done s&”’ That man in his present 
state is a little lower than the angels, is freely 
admitted. But this advantage, which in point 
of intrinsic dignity angelic natures seem to have 
over the Humanity of Christ, is more than 
counterbalanced by the qualifications for re- 
demption work which the assumption of Hu- 
manity gave Him,—qualifications which are 
pointed at in the following passage, to quote 
only one out of several:—‘ Wherefore in all 
things it behoved Him to be made like unto 
His brethren that He might be a merciful and 
faithful High Priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people. For in that He Himself hath suffered 
being tempted, He is able to succour them that 
are tempted.” Afterwards another qualifica- 
tion of humanity for redemption work, which 
angelic natures could not have possessed, is 
touched upon,—“ Without shedding of blood is 
no remission.” And, therefore, if the Redeemer 
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was to obtain for us the fundamental boon of 
forgiveness, He must shed His Blood. And this 
of course involves His being thoroughly human. 
An angel is not susceptible of suffering, pain, or 
death.—Humanity then is essential to the sym- 
pathy of Christ, and humanity is essential to 
the atonement of Christ; and for these reasons 
(it may be for deeper reasons still, which our 
minds are incapable of understanding; but 
certainly for these reasons) God arranged in 
the counsels of Eternity that both “He that 
sanctifieth and they who were sanctified should 
be all of one;” in other words, that the Re- 
deemer should take part of flesh and blood with 
the redeemed. 

And let me add (though here one must speak 
with deference to the judgment of the learned, 
and of persons versed in heathen mythologies) 
that I believe reason could never have conceived 
the design of an Incarnation, such as that of 
our Lord is. Doubtless, the bare notion of the 
fact of the Supreme Being appearing in the 
guise of a man is to be found in the Indian 
religions, and very probably elsewhere. But 
this I take to be quite a different thing from 
such a substantial union of the Creator with the 
creature, as brings Him under the law of 
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sympathy, and qualifies Him for making atone- 
ment. If such a notion 7s discovered in any 
heathen religion, it would be a curious and in- 
teresting question whether it may not have 
found its way there either from Christianity 
itself, or from that which no doubt underlies 
Christianity in its elementary ideas,—Judaism. 

We have spoken then of the Incarnation ; 
and let me remind you that it is the ground- 
plan upon which the whole scheme of God for 
the sanctification and salvation of man is built. 
This is the grand fundamental arrangement 
upon which Christianity stands, and we are now 
going to see that other arrangements are traced 
upon the same principle. 

II. From the unspeakable Gift of God, which 
is His Son Jesus Christ, we descend to speak of 
a gift lower indeed, but still of priceless value, 
the Holy Scriptures. There is clearly a great 
analogy between the two. Jesus Christ is the 
Word of God made flesh. The Scriptures, too, 
are the Word of God, not disembodied, but 
coming to us through the medium of the human 
mind inspired unto infallibility, and through the 
medium of human language, which (as being 
human) has its imperfections. I say that, in 
the Scriptures, the Word comes to us through 
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the medium of the human mind: a most im- 
portant assertion, and one sometimes practically 
disbelieved, or, if not disbelieved, set aside. 
The human writers of the different inspired 
books are sometimes called the sacred penmen. 
The term is erroneous; and (since erroneous 
terms never fail to re-act upon the mind in 
erroneous impressions) it were well to banish it 
altogether from our religious phraseology. For 
a penman is a person who furnishes to the 
author of a certain document only a pen, with a 
hand to move it. St. Paul wrote most of his 
Epistles by the hand of a penman; that is, he 
dictated his letters to an amanuensis, upon 
whom he devolved the entire manual labour 
of the work, contenting himself with affixing 
his signature at the end, to attest the genuine- 
ness of the document. The word “ penman,”’ 
then, as applied to the sacred writers, implies 
that all of them were to the Holy Spirit pre- 
cisely what St. Paul’s clerk or amanuensis was 
to St. Paul; that all the part they took in their 
own compositions was to speak, or to write, and 
nothing beyond, and that their own minds were 
not called into exercise in the process of in- 
spiration. Nothing can be more derogatory to 
the Divine Wisdom as displayed in the com- 
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position of Scripture, or more at variance with 
the internal evidence which Scripture itself 
supplies of the method in which it was com- 
posed. Had God needed only a pen for the 
putting of His truth upon record, He need not 
have resorted to human authors at all. He 
might have graven the whole volume of His 
Word upon tables of stone, as He did with the 
Decalogue, and have made those tables per- 
manent, and accessible to all mankind, by a 
continual miracle. Nor do I see how, in this 
case, the Word could have been rightfully said 
to have been given by inspiration of God. For 
a pen or pencil may be moved either by divine 
power or by the human fingers ; but it is diffi- 
cult to understand how a pen or a pencil can be 
inspired. Ah, my brethren, when God con- 
descends to employ a man on any of His errands, 
He wants a man! MHe never uses a man as a 
pen, or as a simple piece of machinery. And 
when we say that He wants a man, we mean 
that He wants a human heart, and mind, and 
will,—a heart to feel, a mind to reflect, and a 
will, after such feeling and reflection, to execute. 
The breath of God can of course visit a human 
mind, because there is something in the human 
mind which is akin to the Spirit of God, some 
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living thread of sympathy uniting the two, 
which makes the finite spirit susceptible of 
impulses from the Infinite. And when the 
breath of God so visits the human mind as to 
free it from its ordinary fallibility, without 
fettering the-play of its usual tendencies, or 
altering its natural constitution, that is called 
inspiration. Accordingly we find among the 
sacred writers great variety of style, which ori- 
ginates no doubt in great variety of mind. 
Each man strikes his own note in the gamut of 
Divine Truth ; but no one strikes the same note 
asanother. The Psalms of David are altogether 
different from the Epistles of Paul, and these 
again from the Epistles of Peter, and all from 
the Gospel of John. The mind of each writer 
was under the same afflatus, but developes itself 
freely according to its own bias, being only so 
far restrained as to confine it strictly within the 
limits of truth. What do we gain by this 
arrangement? Brethren, we gain the sympa- 
thy of the inspired writers,—no small thing 
surely. Every word comes to us from the 
divine afflatus, indeed; but at the same time 
steeped and bathed in the experience of David, 
of Paul, of Peter, and of John. It is a man 
who speaks ; a man who has realized in his own 
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inmost soul what he is speaking about. What 
life it lends to the Holy Scriptures, to read 
them in connexion with the history of their 
writers! Thus sings the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel, once a young shepherd boy,—the loyal, 
the generous, the brave,—and yet than whom 
never saint of God fell lower or more foully. 
Thus argues the masterly Saul of Tarsus ; these 
are the dialectics which he has learned in the 
famous university of his native city, and this 
the training in the Law, which he has received 
at the feet of Gamaliel, now turned into a dif- 
ferent channel, and sanctified by its use in the 
service of the Gospel. These warm and simple 
words have taken their colouring from the 
ardent enthusiastic soul of Peter; and these 
profound truths, testifying to such a depth of 
spiritual intuition, are thrown out by the con- 
templative John. Then here we have God 
proceeding still on the ground-plan previously 
laid down, adhering still to the principle of dis- 
ciplining man for eternal life through the in- 
strumentality of his brother man. Just as the 
treasure of the Godhead of our Lord was lodged 
in a human soul and mortal body, so the 
treasure of Divine Truth in the Scripture is 
lodged in earthen vessels,—the lamp of Inspi- 
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ration is placed (like Gideon’s lamps) in the 
pitcher of human thought and human language. 

III. And now we come to the third exempli- 
fication of the same principle, in the appoint- 
ment of the Christian Ministry. Nothing can 
be clearer from Holy Scripture (though we have 
not now time to prove it, but must take it for 
granted) than the divine appointment, as a 
perpetual ordinance in the Church, of a class of 
men solemnly separated to the administration 
of God’s Word and Sacraments. But why such 
an appointment as this? Are not a thousand 
plausible objections capable of being raised 
against it? These “ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God,” are not to 
be inspired, and secured from error of judg- 
ment, as were the sacred writers. They 
are liable to exactly the same mistakes and 
extravagancies as their flocks. Many of them 
must be expected to be in spiritual attain- 
ment very far the inferiors of those whom 
they are set to instruct. All of them are 
wretched sinners, and will minister in sacred 
offices more or less with soiled hands. Those 
of them who are really interested in their great 
subject, will be controversialists, it is to be 
feared, rather than teachers of the truth as it is 
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in Jesus; and wrangle with one anothet rather 
than train the people unto life eternal: Have 
not these apprehensions been more than abun- 
dantly realized in the history of the Church ? 
Cannot God do all things? Can He not send 
an angel, an inhabitant of the other world, ‘free — 
from all infirmity and prejudice, and not en- 
vironed like ourselves, with the atmosphere of 
sin, to instruct us ? He did send an angel to 
Cornelius in the Afts. And what a strange 
and circuitous coursa it seems, that the angel 
did not himself instruct Cornelius in the way 
of life, but referred that good proselyte for in- 
struction to a man Who-had denied his Lord ! 
“And now send men to Joppa, and call for one 
Simon, whose surname is Peter.’ Could not 
the angel himself have preached the Gospel far 
more efficiently, and with far less admixture of 
human infirmity, than this Simon? Neverthe- 
less, my brethren, so had the Lord ordained, 
that Simon, and not the angel, should preach 
it; and we may be sure that all the arrange- 
ments of the Divine Being are based upon 
counsel. God still adheres to His original 
ground-plan, and proceeds in conformity with 
it. It is not enough, in His estimate, to have 
given us His Son, unless He give us in His 
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train all lesser and lower blessings. Christ 
was sinless, and it seems to us (not that it is 
indeed so) as if the very fact of His sinlessness 
Somewhat neutralized the value of His sym- 
pathy, and placed Him so far above our level, 
as to render Him incapable of apprehending 
the misery of those who live in the wreck of 
the Fall. The Apostles and prophets were 
sinners; it is true; and it is true, also, that 
theystill, in a certain sense, speak to us through 
their writings; but, alas! they are removed 
from us by ancient and obsolete habits of 
thought, difference of manners, customs, and 
social life, difference of trials and temptations, 
which a new age always reproduces in a new 
form. And besides, after all that can be said 
in favour of a book, a book is nota man. You 
cannot question a book for particulars of ad- 
vice, nor unburden your heart and conscience 
to a book, nor make a book feel with you and 
for you. Peter, and Paul, and John, would no 
doubt have felt with you and for you; but, 
alas! they have long since fallen asleep in 
Jesus, nor have we any proof that they are 
cognizant of the fortunes of the Church mili- 
tant here upon earth. Therefore the Lord, in 
sending forth His Apostles, provided for the 
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perpetuity, not of their life, but of all that is 
essential in their office and mission. “Jesus 
said not unto him, He shall not die.” But this 
He said, standing upon the Mountain of the 
Ascension, and detaching and devolving upon 
them part of that blessed mission, which the 
Father had devolved upon Him: “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.” 

And as among the mountains, peak after 
peak catches and reverberates the echo of the 
shepherd’s horn, so generation after generation 
of the visible Church has sounded forth, at 
solemn times of Ordination, the echoes of this 
Word of Christ, which comes down to us along 
the ages with all the accents of divine conde- 
scension fresh upon it as when it first was 
spoken, and reminds us that God is still build- 
ing on His original ground-plan, and still in- 
structing and saving man through the instru- 
mentality of his brother man. 

And so says St. Paul, giving us the results 
in the Church’s experience of this gracious ar- 
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rangement: ‘“ Whether we be afflicted, it is 
for your consolation and salvation..... i 
whether we be comforted, it is for your conso- 
lation and salvation.” If God afflicts one of 
His ministers, it is that He may instruct many 
through that single stroke of discipline, and 
bring lessons for the flock out of the trials of 
the pastor. If He comforts one of His minis- 
ters, it is that the man so comforted “may be 
able to comfort them which are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith he himself is com- 
forted of God.”? The pastor, infirm and liable 
to error and sin, has yet this great advantage 
over a superhuman teacher, that he can go toa 
troubled conscience or wounded heart, and say : 
“Brother Christian, I have suffered lke you. 
But God, by the discipline of His Word and 
Spirit, has taught me the way of peace, brought 
me out of the snares which entangled me, and 
set my feet upon the rock, and ordered my 
goings. And now He hath sent me unto thee, 
not unwarranted, nor unauthorized, nor taking 
this honour unto myself, as did Dathan and 
Abiram, but having the stamp of His consecra- 
tion upon me; and He bids me tell thee under 
this warrant what have been His dealings with 
this soul of mine, that thou also mayest take 
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comfort, and receive strength, and enter with 
me into the temple walking, and leaping, and 
praising God.” 

Brethren, if we could thus exercise the mi- 
nistry, and if the people could meet us in the 
exercise of it with these views of its design and 
significance, how would the errors which beset 
the subject be fenced off, and controversies, 
which have mischievously agitated the Church, 
be set at rest! Here you have the true and 
Scriptural confession; not the lying prostrate 
before a fellow-sinner, and ransacking the con- 
science in his presence for the worst secrets of 
the human heart, which should be crushed in 
the bud and never see the light; but, first, the 
revelation of trials to the authorized minister, 
and then his living experience, whether his 
experience of sorrow or of joy, flowing in a 
stream of human sympathy into the souls of 
his flock. Under this aspect, this great Office, 
instituted by Christ for the salvation of souls, 
is seen in its true light. It is no longer a mere 
sacerdotal machinery, set in operation by mul- 
tiplied observances, and consisting in the per- 
formance of rite upon rite, supposed to possess 
some mystical virtue, independently of the 
touched heart, and the enlightened understand- 
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ing of those who attend upon it. Nor is it 
any more the mere repetition (equally mechani- 
cal with the former) of a formulary of sound 
words in the ears of the people; the delivery of 
a series of sermons, each of which contains the 
entire outline of orthodoxy, and therefore in 
each of which the text is the only variable 
part, while the subject is always the same. 
According to this view, the doctrine of Christ 
would come to the people through the expe- 
rience of one, whose difficulties and trials were 
their own,—through his intellectual experience, 
in the first place, the processes of thought which 
have passed in his own mind, the difficulties 
which his own study and reflection have en- 
abled him to solve, the insight which in the 
exercise of his ministry he has gained into the 
hearts of other men; and (much more arduous 
achievement !) through his spiritual experience, 
the lessons which the Holy Spirit has taught 
him as to the method of meeting temptation, 
cultivating personal piety, and growing in 
grace. And the doctrine coming to them thus, 
would surely come to them with a living power. 
“For as in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.” Do you wish to inter- 
pret that experience, to read, and thus to be 
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enabled to speak to, that heart? You cannot 
do it by any outward study, by any process of 
learning, however laborious. But look into it 
with your own experience, and immediately .it 
is as if you stood upon the brink of a lake and 
looked down into it,—a human face looks up 
towards you. 

Christian brethren, about to be admitted by 
laying on of hands to the Sacred Office, to what 
serious searchings of heart in you and in-me 
should these truths give rise! We are set to 
teach the people; to feed the flock of Christ 
with the food which He has Himself provided 
for them in His Word and Sacraments. The 
Sacramental food, thank God, they will at least 
obtain from us, and the conveyance of it to 
their souls will (we know) be independent alto- 
gether of our faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
the ministration. Here, in the highest branch 
of our ministry, we are simple channels, inca- 
pable of obstructing the tides of Divine Grace, 
when they set in towards our people, by our 
ignorance, inexperience, and sin. But what 
shall we say of the instruction, which it is 
another great branch of our Sacred Office to 
minister to our flocks? Judging from the 
passage before us, we must say of it that it 
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cannot be ministered effectually except through 
the medium of our own minds, and hearts, and 
consciences. To catch it up from without, and 
fling it into the midst of our people,—to catch 
it from theological books, standard sermons, 
formularies of orthodoxy recognized by a par- 
ticular school or party,—yea, to catch it up 
from the Scriptures themselves, attentively 
perused but not seriously digested, will never 
answer the purpose. The people are to be 
taught THROUGH OUR EXPERIENCE,—not through 
our acquaintance with truth in the abstract, 
but through our personal realization of truth. 
Of what possible use or significance is the office 
of a religious instructor, if all that he can do 
in the way of instruction is to quote texts of 
Scripture to us and explain to us the meaning 
of the words? Surely, if that were all, a Bible 
in the original tongues and a learned commen- 
tary would answer the purpose far better than 
an ordained man. If such a man can give us 
nothing from his own experience, either men- 
tal or spiritual, if the truths of Scripture come 
to us from him without the precious tincture 
of his own sympathy, without borrowing any 
colour from his peculiar difficulties, trials, and 
affections, and so getting humanized in the 
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transit, surely it were far better. to have them . 
in their naked simplicity, as they exist in the — 
Book of books, undistorted and undepraved. 
Then are we at all competent to give instruc- © 
tion from our own experience? . Many of us of 
course are young, and have much experiment 
of Divine Truth both in sorrow’and*m joy still 
to make. But even the yoangedninister should 
not be, and need not be, without at all events the 
rudiments of a personal spiritual discipline.. The 
dispensations of God’s. Providence towards us 
give something of this,,discipline ; but they do 
not give all. Thought upon the Word of God 
does much, if it turn, not upon questions of 
mere criticism, but upon the doctrinal and 
practical import of the Holy Scriptures. Prayer 
over the Word, and personal application of it 
in devout self-examination, does far more. The 
struggle upon our knees with even one beset- 
ting sin does more still. And perhaps the 
honest endeavour all day long to live—not 
merely the respectable life, not merely the life 
of integrity, not merely the life which is unim- 
peachable before men, but—the spiritual life, 
does the most of all. If we desire to have a 
religious experience, as a warm colouring me- 
dium for our religious instructions, let us set 
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ourselves to realize God’s Presence continually, 
to be watchful over the first springs of thought 
and will, to know the power and helpfulness of 
ejaculatory prayer, and to be much and often 
in communion, with Christ. In a word, let us 
seek first antl” above all things else to live the 
truth Which we propose to preach; and there 
is no doubt but that then (under God’s Blessing) 
we shall preach it effectively. For our diff- 
culties, trials, and consolations will be those of 
others: and God, in dealing with us in our 
inner life, will guide His hand with reference 
to their wants, so that “whether we be af- 
flicted,”’ it shall redound to “their consolation 
and salvation; or whether we be comforted, it 
be for their consolation and salvation.” 

Do any of you shrink back from the Ministry 
under this view of its significance and its re- 
sponsibilities ? Indeed the bare thought of such 
a position,—that God proposes to make me and 
such as me—in my trials, afflictions, consola- 
tions, yea, in the whole course of my inner life 
—a medium of instruction to my fellow-Chris- 
tians, might well appal and overwhelm the stout- 
est heart, if it were not for the gift which the 
Holy Scriptures make mention of in connexion 
with Ordination,—a gift which we might expect 
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indeed, independently of any mention of it, on 
the general principle that God does not charge 
a man with responsibilities without furnishing 
him with power to acquit himself of them. But 
the gift is carefully and specially noted, and 
noted, be it observed, as attaching to the Ordi- 
nation of an wninspired man; “ Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery.” ‘ Wherefore I put thee in 
remembrance that thou stir up the gift of 
God, which is in thee by the putting on of my 
hands.” 

Yes, my brethren, our subject has led us to 
speak of the treasure of the Ministry being 
placed in earthern vessels; of the conformity of 
this arrangement with the rest of God’s plan, 
and of its great advantageousness. But let us 
not in the human and earthly element of the 
Ministry forget that element of it which is 
heavenly and divine. If we were to drop the 
divine element from those arrangements, which 
we have shown to be analogous, we should be 
led to question the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and even the Godhead of our Lord. And 
indeed the three denials would have a mar- 
vellous and awful consistency; in God’s Am- 
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bassadors nothing but fallible and sinful men ; 
in God’s Scriptures, nothing but the loftier 
efforts of the human mind; in God’s Son, no- 
thing but a human soul and a human body. 
Ah! my brethren, the ministry is human indeed, 
in order that it may meet our wants, and attract 
our sympathies ; but in order that it may lift us 
up with an arm of power out of our moral 
degradation, it is divine also. The commission 
which we hold we believe to be neither of men 
nor by men; we trace it up to the hands of the 
Eleven, and to the mountain of the Ascension. 
Nor can we admit that it is a mere commission 
without a qualifying gift; or, in other words, a 
simple responsibility without the power to dis- 
charge it. The passages just quoted contradict 
in the most emphatic terms that utterly dis- 
heartening view of ministerial obligation. We 
believe that not merely our commission, but 
“our sufficiency” also is of God; that the 
Breath of Christ, which He breathed on the 
Apostles when He said to them, “Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost,” vivifies and animates the 
Christian Ministry to the end of time, and 
makes it not an honourable office merely, not a 
judicious arrangement merely, but a living 
function. For the Church is a living body, per- 
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vaded by the life of Christ ; and a living body 
cannot be otherwise served than by a living 
function. Having then a gift granted to you 
“for the perfecting of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the Body 
of Christ,’ whatever gift it be,—whether of 
preaching, or of instructing children, or of 
superintending, or of private counselling, or 
simply of influence,—go forth to exercise it 
with the single aim of glorifying the Giver, and 
extending His kingdom. See that ye stir it up; 
for as a limb never exerted withers, as a flame 
never roused collapses, as a treasure of gold or 
silver never thrown into currency rusts; so, 
assuredly, we lose our gifts, if we never exercise 
them. Be good stewards then of the manifold 
grace of God. Let all your thought and energy 
be expended on making it bring in the largest 
revenue to the glory of our divine Master. So 
when He taketh account of us, to know what 
every man hath gained by trading, we shall 
have a largely augmented talent to render back 
into His hands, and shall be acknowledged by 
Him as good and faithful servants, and bidden 
to enter into the joy of our Lord. 


SERMON XIX. 


THE STOLEN TESTIMONY. 


Preached at an Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Oxford, 
1846. 


“ Then certain of the bagabond Fels, exorcists, took upon 
them to call ober them which had ebtl spirits the name 
of the Lord PFesus, saving, Cle adjure pou by Pesus, 
fohom Paul preacheth. 

“Anv there were seven sons of one Scebva, a Helv, and chtet 
of the priests, which did so. 

“And the ebil spirit answered and said, Jesus L Know, and 
Paul t know; hut who are ve? 

“And the man in whom the ebil spirit was leaped on them, 
and obercame them, and prebatled against them, so that 
they fled out of that house naked and wounded,’’—Acrts 
xix. 183—16. 


Or the large mass of edifying topics which 
come crowding in upon the mind on an occa- 
sion like the present, and which afford more 
than abundant materials of exhortation to the 
preacher, it is not a little difficult to say which 
stands foremost in point of importance. Among 
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the foremost, however, even if it cannot chal- 
lenge the very first place, is that to which, after 
prayer for the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, I 
have determined to direct your thoughts; an 
examination into the causes of failure incidental to 
our Ministry. 

Here again, however, the field is far too wide 
for satisfactory treatment in the limits of a sin- 
gle discourse: and out of many causes of minis- 
terial failure—such as, want of singleness of aim, 
want of dependence on His grace, who alone 
can give the increase, want of activity and 
patient perseverance—I must confine myself 
mainly to the consideration of one, which we 
are persuaded lies at the very root of many an 
inefficient ministry—want of personal experience 
of the power of the Gospel. And this cause I 
purpose, under the Divine blessing, to discuss 
in connexion with the narrative which I have 
read to you. 

1. Let me represent to you, in the first place, 
the resemblance which subsists between the 
powers which the seven sons. of Sceva pro- 
fessed to wield and those which Christian Mi- 
nisters are called upon to exercise. You then 
who propose to-day to assume the responsibili- 


ties of the sacred office, are going forth in God’s 
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might to dispossess Satan of his strongholds, to 
liberate those who shall be committed to your 
charge from that thraldom of ignorance and sin, 
in which our spiritual adversary holds spell- 
bound the great mass of mankind. This, and 
nothing short of this, is the end which Minis- 
ters should set before them in the exercise of 
their Ministry: and yet how many of us are 
there who contentedly acquiesce in—nay, habi- 
tually aim at—effecting much less! How many 
are there who are well content, if they can only 
make clean the outside of the cup and platter, 
if they can only witness a superficial reforma- 
tion brought about among their people by their 
instrumentality, without even looking, much 
less labouring, for radical renewal of their 
hearts. That the Lord’s Day should be gene- 
rally respected in the parish, that the Lord’s 
Table should be attended by a decent number of 
communicants, that the places of public enter- 
tainment should be respectabie in their charac- 
ter, that there should be a flourishing parochial 
school, a Bible on the shelf of every cottage, 
and a regular dispersion of useful tracts,—how 
prone are our corrupt hearts to conceive of these 
external improvements as answering the great 
end of our Ministry, and to compliment us with 
0 2 
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many smooth flatteries, if only we have been 
instrumental in achieving them! 

But assuredly if we expect no higher results 
than such as I have specified, to follow from 
our exercise of the ministerial office, we have 
altogether misconceived the design and object 
of that office. Its design is not to apply an 
outward palliative to the symptoms of spiritual 
evil, but to correct those symptoms from within 
by striking at the root of the disease: not to 
gild, and varnish, and gloss over the surface of 
society, but gradually to change its aspect, by 
impressing with mighty influences the hearts 
and characters of individuals; not to dam up 
the strong current of evil by an artificial em- 
bankment, but rather to drain it dry at its very 
fountain-head. ; 

And where is the fountain-head of evil? We 
gladly seize the opportunity of answering this 
question in your hearing, and so of placing be- 
fore you the nature of that opposition, which, 
if faithful to your high trust, you will have to 
encounter. That opposition, wheresoever and 
in what form soever it may manifest itself, and 
whatever instrumentality it may use for the 
purpose of its development, has its source in 
the active agency of living and powerful per- 
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sons. In order to form a correct estimate of 
the arduousness of the work which you are 
about to undertake, you must regard it rather 
in the light of a conflict against evil spirits than 
against evil influences and vicious principles. 
For such is the Apostle’s representation of the 
Christian conflict; and when we bear in mind 
that the Minister copes with the same power in 
the hearts of others which the private Christian 
resists in his own heart, the words will hold 
good also of the ministerial conflict; ‘“ We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
“wickedness in high places.” Not as though 
the Apostle had encountered no opposition from 
man, none which apparently emanated from 
flesh and blood. Not as though in the depths 
of his own spirit he had never experienced a 
fierce struggle against the evil principles of his 
old corrupt nature. But he had learnt, and he 
would have his converts learn, to trace up these 
various developments of enmity against God 
to their originating source, and with however 
much justice they might be ascribed to man 
subordinately, to attribute them supremely to 
the supernatural agency of evil spirits in high 
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places. My brethren, the agency of the devil 
and his angels is no less real, and no less really 
exerted now-a-days than it was of old, because 
its effects no longer extend to the body, nor are 
cognizable by the outward senses. He it is 
who inebriates some poor sinners with the in- 
toxicating draught of carnal pleasure; who 
forms over the hearts of others a thick crust 
of worldliness and formality, impenetrable by 
the most forcible appeals of the Gospel; who 
harasses the mind of the real believer by dis- 
tressing doubts and difficulties; who seeks to 
dismay the babe in Christ by bringing to bear 
upon him the ridicule and petty spite of his 
associates, and to efface the impressions made 
by the preached Word upon the soul of the 
almost Christian. In one man he is a spirit of 
uncleanness, in another a spirit of self-righte- 
ousness, in another a spirit of indifference, in 
another a spirit of intellectual pride. Take 
heed, then, my friends, how you allow your- 
selves to under-estimate the forces enlisted 
against you. No otherwise than by addressing 
yourselves to the work in the love of Christ, 
and in the might of Christ, will you have suf- 
ficient to meet him who cometh against you 
with twenty thousand. The end which you 
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must set before you is the effectual dispossession 
of Satan from his strongholds, a work arduous 
enough if confined to one’s own heart; but 
doubly and trebly arduous, when extended (as 
in the case of Ministers) to the hearts of others. 
You may effect much outward good, much that 
promises well and looks hopeful, and yet not 
effect this. And as Satan will gladly acquiesce 
in any reformation of a sinner, short of his re- 
newal—because such reformation, while it leaves 
him in undisturbed possession of the heart, 
quiets the conscience and flatters the man into 
a false peace—so he will gladly concede to you 
the credit of achieving such a reformation, if he 
sees that you are not aiming at any further 
ageressions upon his territory. 

2. Let me speak, in the second place, of the 
weapons whereby alone this work of spiritual 
exorcism is to be achieved. Seven sons of one 
Sceva, a Jew, took upon them, we are told, to 
call over those who had evil spirits the name of 
the Lord Jesus. They were right, quite right, 
in supposing that this name was a wonder- 
working name. In the mouth of Paul and 
others this name had been proved, over and 
over again, mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strongholds. Alas! how many under- 
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take the Ministerial Office, without possessing 
even thus much knowledge of the secret of 
Ministerial efficiency! They preach, indeed, a 
pure and high morality to their people; they 
are themselves possibly exemplars of morality ; 
but little or no prominence is given in their 
teaching to that name which is above every 
name, and the faithful proclamation of which is 
one great appointed instrument of bringing 
sinners to God, yea, and of continuing them in 
that holy fellowship. Or, perhaps, imagining 
that by the strict practice of a devout ritual- 
ism, souls may be renewed and impressed 
afresh with the Divine image and superscrip- 
tion—a fancy which will be found to have its 
root in a total misconception of the nature of 
Christian holiness—they press upon their flocks 
the outward observance of religious forms, with- 
out insisting upon the subordination of those 
observances to the great ends of faith and re- 
pentance, or even upon the inward spirit which 
must animate them if they are to be made 
available to our furtherance in grace. Such 
preaching, my brethren, such insisting upon 


forms, will never be acknowledged by God, ~ ‘ 


nor made by Him effectual in the conversion 
and edification of souls. It is not in accordance 
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with His Word, every page of which testifies in 
some form or other of Christ, whether the tes- 
timony be typical and prophetical, as in the 
Old Testament, or historical, doctrinal, and 
practical, as in the New. It is not even in 
accordance with a sound philosophy of human 
nature; which teaches us (if indeed we have 
studied it aright) that a merely preceptive reli- 
gion (however excellent its precepts be) is of no 
avail in restraining the outbreaks of our corrupt 
nature, that the heart will effectually capitulate 
neither to the earthquake of God’s judgments, 
nor to the strong wind of His resistless power, - 
nor to the fire of His threatened vengeance, 
but only to the still small voice of His mercy in 
a Mediator, and that the trammels of habitua- 
tion will never in themselves form right prin- 
ciples in the heart, although they may serve 
greatly to strengthen and consolidate such prin- 
ciples when formed. My brethren, suffer me 
to press upon your devout consideration that 
important passage of Holy Writ, “ Christ, the 
hope of glory, wHom we preacn.” The faithful 
setting forth of Christ in all His offices, as the 
sinner’s only refuge and ground of hope, as the 
only spring and fountain-head of true holiness, 
as the great instructor of His people, who, when 
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they prayerfully and diligently study His holy 
Word, casts His bright beams of heavenly light 
upon the page, this is the testimony you must 
wield if you desire that your Ministry should 
have the effect which that of the Apostles 
had, should cast down imaginations, and every 
high thing which exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bring into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of the Divine 
law. Christ our Priest,—Christ our Head of 
influence,—Christ our Fountain for the double 
purpose of justification and sanctification,— 
Christ our Pattern and Example, in whose foot- 
steps we must daily endeavour ourselves to 
tread ;—these are the topics which, in every 
various form and aspect, we must present to 
the minds of our hearers, if we desire them to 
be indeed renewed after the image of Him that 
created them. Christ, and He alone, is accord- 
ing to that wonderful twofold allegory, the door ; 
not simply the door for the sheep, whereby 
they have access unto the Father, whereby they 
enter into the heavenly sheepfold and are saved, 
but the door also for shepherds, whereby they 
must have access to the hearts of their flocks, 
whereby they must pass into the closed cabinet 
of the human conscience, if they desire to touch 
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effectually the hidden springs of the affections 
andthe will. Fable informs us of a statue which, 
though it had the chords of music wrought 
within, was silent in the night-time, but which 
at the spring of the morn, when the gladden- 
ing golden sunbeam shone out upon it, broke 
silence, and burst forth into strains of melody. 
And this presents us with a true picture of the 
human heart, mute, indeed, and giving no echo 
in the absence of exhibited mercy; but, when 
Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, is caused to 
arise on it with healing in His wings, becoming 
voiceful and responsive. 

3. But be it supposed, as it may well be sup- 
posed after the stirring exhortations which we 
have already received, that none who propose 
to assume this day the responsibilities of the 
sacred office are ignorant of this great secret 
of ministerial efficiency. Let it be taken for 
granted that the testimony which you are pro- 
posing to bear in your several districts, is in- 
deed the testimony of Jxsus, that the Gospel 
which you intend to preach is indeed the true 
Gospel, and the full Gospel, the «hole counsel 
of God in all its entireness, and in all its 
comely proportions; still it remains to ask 
whether there may not be something in the 
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state of our own héarts and minds which shall 
paralyze the intrinsic virtue inhering in such a 
testimony ? “Then certain of the vagabond 
Jews, exorcists, took upon them to call over 
them that had evil spirits the name of the 
Lord Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus ;” 
so far all was well, the adjuration was intrinsi- 
cally a most effective one; but in what follows 
is to be found the secret of their repulse: “We 
adjure you by Jesus whom Pau/ preacheth ;” 
not “Jesus whom I know, whom I love, to 
whom I am personally attached by such close 
bonds of gratitude, as constrain me to declare 
aloud His name, and not to be silent in His 
praise,” but Jesus whom Paul preacheth, He 
whose name has in other mouths wrought 
wonders, and why should it cease to be a won- 
der-working name in mine? 

My brethren, one great secret of ministerial 
inefficiency—perhaps we might say, in these 
days of religious enlightenment, the most usual 
account of ministerial failure—is this, that men 
address themselves to the work not with the 
wrong talisman, but with a talisman not their 
own ; not with an incorrect, but with a stolen 
testimony. These sons of Sceva had stolen from 
Paul the talisman of Jesus’ name: it was in no 
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sense their own: they had never experienced in 
the depths of their own hearts its mighty soul- 
subduing power. They had never themselves 
come to the feet of Jesus in penitence and 
faith; had never discerned His suitableness as 
a Saviour and a Sanctifier to their spiritual exi- 
gencies; had never joined themselves in one 
communion and fellowship to the little body of 
His faithful people then fighting their way 
towards the establishment of a Christendom, 
through distresses, and persecutions, and fiery 
trials, sore to be endured; can we wonder that 
under such circumstances God should have ac- 
counted their employment of that holy Name as 
an awful presumption, and visited them for it 
with an ignominious repulse ? 

Under the Old Testament Dispensation God 
had declared His determination to oppose and 
resist presumption of a similar character in the 
following striking words, most appropriate to 
our present purpose, and most illustrative, when 
deeply considered, of our text: “Is not My 
word like as a fire? saith the Lord; and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces?” Here we have the native inherent 
energy of Divine truth, set forth under appro- 
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priate figures. It has power to consume all our 
inward corruptions, and to kindle upon the 
altar of our hearts the pure flame of love and 
zeal; it has power to reduce to contrition the 
stoutest and most obdurate heart of man, even 
the heart which seems to promise most resist- 
ance to its agency. Such are its intrinsic vir- 
tues ; but think not, nevertheless, that if wielded 
as a borrowed implement, it shall meet with 
good success; for what follows? “Therefore I 
am against the prophets, saith the Lord, that 
steal My words every one from his neighbour. 
Behold, I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lord, that use their tongues,” (that is, in cases 
where the tongue speaks not out of the abun- 
dance of the heart,) “and say, He saith.” Let 
us remember, then, (it is well for those of us 
who have learned, and do know the lesson, to 
imprint it afresh upon our minds and memo- 
ries,) that no testimony of Jesus save a living 
testimony, will be effective upon the hearts and 
consciences of our hearers. The first and most 
radical qualification of ministerial usefulness— 
that, indeed, without which our whole exercise 
of the sacred office will be one grand failure— 
is personal experience of the energy of that 
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truth, of the power of that Gospel, by means of 
which we propose to influence the hearts and 
characters of others. 

Schemes of moral usefulness, however exten- 
sive, on however grand a scale, however worthy 
of a large and comprehensive mind, if they 
have not a living root in the heart of him who 
devises them, if they be not the sincere ex- 
pression of love to Christ, and zeal for His 
glory, are they not all so much Babel-building, 
which will meet at last with blasting and dis- 
comfiture ? And is it not therefore necessary, 
my brethren, that we should enter each one 
into the recesses of his conscience and examine 
himself; you as to the spirit in which you are 
undertaking, I as to the spirit in which I am 
exercising, and have hitherto exercised, the pas- 
toral office ? 

We are armed with the threatenings of God 
and the terrors of His law, to assist us in re- 
claiming every perverse and wilful sinner. 
Have we ourselves trembled beneath those 
threatenings, and been duly disciplined by that 
law? To every believing penitent we preach, 
or propose to preach, peace through the Blood 
of the Cross. Have we ourselves found that 
peace, and are we living in the daily enjoy- 
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ment of it, an enjoyment which makes our 
spirits buoyant and elastic under the pressure 
of life’s trials? We shall warn those who give 
some evidences of a changed heart, that only in 
self-denying submission to Christ’s light yoke 
and easy burden can they maintain that rest 
unbroken, to which faith in Jesus has intro- 
duced them. Are we ourselves then yielding 
submission to that yoke, and yielding it from 
love, making both ourselves and our families, 
as much as in us lies, wholesome examples and 
patterns to the flock of Christ? We are about 
to encourage every child of God to make his 
trials and difficulties a subject of prayer, and to 
pour them out into the bosom of a merciful 
High Priest. Are we ourselves casting the 
various burdens of our hearts on Him who is 
mighty to help, and experiencing the truth of 
the promise, that His grace is in all sufficient 
for us? For assuredly that will be but cold 
comfort which comes not warm from the heart, 
which is not drawn from the resources of a 
Minister’s experience: yea, rather no comfort 
at all, but a hollow mockery of comfort. For 
what says the Apostle? “God comforteth us” 
(ministers) ‘in all our tribulation”—with what 
design and purpose? “that we may be able to 
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comfort them who are in any trouble by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted 


of God.” 

This interesting passage, and the context 
which follows it, point us to a most important 
truth, which I should be glad, if time did not 
forbid me to do so, to dwell upon at large, 
namely, that God in His spiritual dealings with 
His faithful ministers has an eye to the edifica- 
tion of His faithful people; that in conducting 
the discipline of ow hearts, and evolving each 
successive step of ovr spiritual history, He 
guides His hand, if I may so speak, with con- 
stant reference to those who are committed to 
our charge, and strives to impress upon us the 
lessons which He intends by us to communicate 
to them; ‘so that whether we be afilicted, it is 
for their consolation and salvation, or whether 
we be comforted, it is for their consolation and 
salvation.” But it is time for me to draw to 
a conclusion, and I would do so by reminding 
you of the deep principles upon which that 
truth rests which I have been endeavouring to 
set before you. 

We need not refer so high as to God’s Word 
in order to prove the probable unsuccessfulness 
of a borrowed testimony. All experience shows 
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it to be a law of our nature that only those who 
are themselves penetrated by enthusiastic at- 
tachment to a cause or a person, can kindle up 
in other breasts the spark which glows warmly 
in their own. The same principle extends to 
all causes which may be advocated, to all per- 
sons of whatsoever character in whose favour 
our sympathies may be enlisted. It extends to 
the great Gospel cause which we are going forth 
to advocate in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse generation, to that Divine and adorable 
Personage in whose service it is the chief object 
of our Ministry to engage the hearts and the 
affections of our hearers. IPfwe ourselves know 
nothing practically and experimentally of that 
Person, nothing beyond what we have learnt of 
Him from books, or preachers, or from the 
general religious enlightenment of the age—if 
of all the matter which we have read and heard 
concerning Him, there be nothing which our 
souls have taken in and assimilated and found 
it to be meat indeed, and drink indeed, life, and 
strength, and nourishment— if (in short) all that 
we are prepared to testify to our people be 
Jesus “whom Pavt preacheth,” I ask not 
whether under such circumstances God’s Word 
warrants us in expecting, but whether it be in 
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accordance with reason to expect, that our ad- 
vocacy of the cause of Christ will be practically 
influential with others. No! our preaching 
will be unreal; and let us be assured that 
our hearers will speedily detect its hollowness. 
Even to the mind of a spiritual man (endued 
as such an one is with Divine discernment) it 
will be an offensive jargon; how much more 
grievous then will it be accounted by Him who 
seeth not as man seeth, who trieth the very 
hearts and reins, and from whose all-penetra- 
ting eye no mask of profession can disguise the 
real and inward character! But if even a sound 
reason pronounce against the success of such a 
testimony, no less clearly and decisively does 
Scripture give sentence on the same side, “ Be- 
hold, I am against the prophets that steal My 
words.” How awful a thing to be encountered 
in the exercise of our Ministry, not merely by 
corrupt passions, and rooted prejudices, not 
merely by bad men and wicked spirits, (this is 
the universal lot of a// who preach Divine Truth 
in its integrity,) but by the opposition of God 
Himself! How awful to have Him against us, 
of whom alone cometh our sufficiency for this 
work, in whose hand is that increase, the with- 
holding of which will cause all our labour to be 
Big 
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in vain, and whose Presence with us and bless- 
ing upon our ministrations constitutes our one 
great resource of help and strength! Can we 
wonder if under these circumstances the Evil 
One refuse to surrender up his strongholds at 
our bidding, and bafile and beat us back at 
every avenue which promises success, if he 
overcome us and prevail against us in our 
Ministry, and effectually repulse our every effort 
to dispossess him, if he gain ground and en- 
croach upon that portion of the Lord’s vine- 
yard which we have so presumptuously taken 
upon us to cultivate ? And I will add one word 
more. What wonder, if not content with baf- 
fling our every endeavour to dispossess him from 
the hearts of others, he should put us to shame 
also in the eyes of those to whom we have 
ministered, and make visible to all the hollow- 
ness of our profession, and the inefficiency upon 
our own hearts of the sacred truths which we 
have preached ; if by a sudden burst of temp- 
tation (I tremble while I speak) he should carry 
us away resistless into the commission of some 
open flagrant sin, and so expose our spiritual 
nakedness in the sight of all men, and give us 
over to discomfiture and confusion of face? For 
so dealt he with those seven false exorcists in 
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the olden time—“The man in whom the evil 
spirit was, leaped upon them and overcame 
them and prevailed against them, so that they 
fled out of that house naked and wounded.” 
But if the Holy Scriptures afford us, on the 
one hand, awful warnings of the danger in- 
curred by entering on the work of spiritual 
exorcism without a cleansed conscience and a 
sanctified heart ; on the other hand, they abound 
with such great and glorious promises as may 
well lift up the drooping hands of every one 
who, under the blessed influence of genuine 
faith and love, addresses himself to this work. 
Tf the impression which Divine Truth has made 
upon our characters be—very far short, per- 
haps, of what we could wish it to be, but still 
—real and profound, then assuredly we may 
look for that assistance which our ascending 
Lord covenanted to His true Ministers of every 
generation, “Lo, I am with you always.” 
What more can we need or wish for? I=f God 
be for us (in the exercise of our Ministry), who 
can be against us? Men may oppose them- 
selves and blaspheme, Satan may harass us and 
disturb our peace of mind; but if our testimony 
be a testimony of that which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
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looked upon, and our hands have handled of the 
Word of Life, assuredly it shall not be uttered 
in vain. All the perversity of the natural 
heart, all the devices and machinations of the 
Evil One, shall not prevail to rob us of those 
few (it may be humble) souls, who in the day 
of the Lord shall be our glory and our crown 
of rejoicing. The Lord shall stand by us, and 
strengthen us, and perhaps shall make His 
Word fully known by that very instrumentality 
which seems to us to hinder its free course, shall 
cause the things which happen unto us (how- 
ever adverse seeming) to fall out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel. Only let us, 
in our personal spiritual course, reach forth to 
the things which are before. Only let us seek, 
in the devout and profound study of the Divine 
Word, in habitual self-examination, in diligent 
prayer, to deepen that impression which our 
own characters have already received. Let us 
stir up (so far as in us lies) the embers of our 
faith and love, ever too prone to die down in 
the chill ungenial atmosphere of this present 
evil world. For is it not a most undoubted 
truth, that in exact proportion to the depth of 
our own spiritual characters, and our diligence 
in cultivating the plant of grace in our own 
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hearts, will our Ministry be effectual upon the 
hearts of others ? 

Amid many outward calls upon our time, to 
which as Ministers we are subjected, and amid 
the many distractions and perplexities which 
cannot fail to beset our path in these troublous 
times, God give us grace never for one moment 
to relax our diligence in those secret devotional 
exercises of the closet, without which even the 
most brilliant public ministrations are as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal; and so, when 
we stand before Him in judgment, and contem- 
plate in retrospect the proceedings of this day, 
and the whole subsequent course of our Minis- 
try, may He preserve us from the bitterness of 
that reflection which will enter like gall and 
wormwood into the souls of some; “They made 
me keeper of the vineyards, but mine own 
vineyard have I not kept.” 


SERMON XX. 


THE BUILDING UP OF THE FAMILY. 


Preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace at the Consecra- 
tion of the Bishop of Nova Scotia, March 25, 1851. 


“And they said, Go to, let us butld us a city, and a toler 
whose top may reach unto Weaben; and Iet us make us a 
name, lest Wwe be seattered abroad upon the face of the 
tofole earth.”—GeEn. xi. 4. 

“And there appeared unto them cloben tongues Itke as of 
fire, and tt sat upon each of then. 

“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began 
to speak With other tongues,as the Spirit gabe them 
utterance.”—Acts ii. 3, 4. 


THE incident narrated in the last of these pas- 
sages carries back our thoughts to the period 
described in the first of them, when the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech. 
At that period the human race had begun to 
multiply so extensively, that it became neces- 
sary for them to lengthen the cords of their 
habitations. Families had grown into clans, 
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and clans, finding the one spot which formed 
the cradle of the post-diluvian race, insufficient 
for the maintenance of themselves and their 
cattle, betook themselves to emigration. A 
considerable horde journeyed westward, with 
the view of settling wherever the advantages of 
pasture might tempt them to fix their residence. 
Faction, however, which had entered into the 
world as the concomitant of sin, soon began to 
divide them. They were split up, we can well 
imagine, into a hundred little parties, all cla- 
morous for the fulfilment of their own designs, 
and regardless of the wishes and opinions of 
their associates. <A spirit of disorganization 
rapidly gained ground among them; and it 
became evident to all of them that such a spirit, 
if some effectual remedy were not speedily dis- 
covered and applied to it, would set the hand 
of every man against his brother, and issue in 
their dispersion far and wide over the earth’s 
surface. Such a prospect, it appears, was in- 
tolerable to the proud heart of the children of 
Adam. Even in the infancy of the race, the 
dependence upon one another of the various 
members of the social system was universally 
recognized. It was felt that in union and com- 
munion lay the secret of man’s renown and 
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strength,—that to disperse the family was to 
debilitate it. To be feeble in effort, contempti- 
ble in enterprise, and dwindle away in little 
sections isolated from one another—this was a 
prospect which the haughtiness of the natural 
man could not brook. Possibly also another 
motive may have operated in determining them 
to take the step which they eventually adopted. 
The devastations of the deluge were fresh in 
the memories of that generation, and a guilty 
dread of some similar judgment drew them near 
to one another for shelter and support. It was 
the period of human history when man was just 
beginning to awake to self-consciousness and 
a knowledge of his own resources. May we 
not say that he was just gaining a glimpse into 
the possible progress of civilization, into the 
truths which he might explore, and the won- 
ders of art which he might achieve by a judi- 
cious husbandry and a wise administration of 
the powers which he found in himself? Might 
not those powers, wisely applied, lift him to an 
eminence whence he might hurl defiance at the 
Most High, and serve to secure him effectually 
against the incursion of a second deluge? 
Under the combined influence, then, of vain- 
glory, ambition, and fear, this presumptuous 
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horde laid aside for a while their petty differ- 
ences and discontents, and exclaimed, as with 
one voice,—“ Go to, let us build us a city, and 
a tower whose top may reach unto heaven; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” Let 
us erect a centre of unity for the race. Let us 
consolidate and perpetuate mankind, and plant 
them so assuredly in the earth that there shall 
be no further plucking up. Let us heal the 
animosities which are at work among ourselves, 
shivering us into feeble factions, by throwing 
around us the girdle of a mighty Institution, in 
which all shall have a common interest and a 
common boast. A focus, where the rays of our 
power may be concentrated, and whence they 
may emanate to the utmost corners of the earth, 
—this is at once the appropriate remedy for 
the evils which distract us, and a worthy enter- 
prise whereon to employ our common energies. 

Such, in all probability, were their thoughts : 
and they are thoughts which, at many periods 
of human history, have struggled up from the 
depths of man’s heart, and sought a vent of ex- 
pression. Yea, do not such thoughts, widely 
different as is the outward shape in which they 
now manifest themselves, find an echo in the 
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minds of men of the present generation? Per- 
haps there never was a generation which pos- 
sessed a fuller consciousness of the physical re- 
sources at its command, and a higher estimation 
of the results which, wisely applied, those re- 
sources may achieve. Great and marvellous 
are the improvements of man’s physical con- 
dition which have already attended the deve- 
lopment of those resources; and we are led to 
expect that many more such improvements are 
still in store for us. Great and marvellous 
are the discoveries of science to which the re- 
searches of the age have given birth, but in 
many cases those researches have only served 
to open up a glimpse into realms of nature 
which yet le unexplored, and promise to the 
investigator a rich harvest of new truths. If, 
by the keen and restless intellect of man, some 
of the principles on which the system of the 
universe is administered have been upturned 
and brought to light, many more remain behind 
to tempt our steps still further onward. We 
are proud of the results which have already been 
realized ; sanguine as to those which may be 
realized hereafter. We feel that, judging from 
our past experience, it is impossible to set 
limits to the progress of the race in those arts 
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which minister to the comforts and luxuries of 
life,—impossible to say what further triumphs 
mind may not succeed in achieving over 
matter. 

So far, then, the sentiments of complacency 
and sanguine hope with which we view our 
present circumstances, admit of a parallel with 
those which were entertained in the world’s 
infancy, when man first became conscious of, 
and exulted in his powers. But there is an- 
other point of comparison which must not be 
overlooked. A strong yearning after union (I 
would say after unity, if that were not too holy 
a word to be desecrated by application to so 
shallow a sentiment) seems, in various forms, to 
have taken possession of Society. Men recog- 
nize the evils which are incidental to partisan- 
ship and division, and profess to deplore even 
where they cannot remedy them. Some sects, 
whose influence is extending apace, base all 
their wild theories upon the principle of uni- 
versal brotherhood. War is utterly disclaimed 
by others, as being a wanton sacrifice of the 
best interests of the human race to the jealousies 
and rivalries of the few. Although the evil 
passions of our nature be as operative as ever, 
partisanship in the body politic has almost ex- 
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pired. Our Church is indeed distracted by con- 
tending factions; but even within her pale a 
discontent with this state of things, and a long- 
ing after unity, is growing up, and developing 
itself in various forms, many of which we can- 
not but fear to be hollow. Some are for extend- 
ing the basis of our common Christianity, and 
thus sacrificing truth at the altar of charity. 
Some even advocate the abolition of all definite 
creed and dogma, (as forming the great middle 
wall of partition between man and man,) and a 
meeting on the ground, assumed to be admitted 
by all, of Christian morality. While, as if in 
outward visible expression of the sentiments 
which are actuating the community at large, 
our great metropolis is destined shortly to 
become a centre of confluence for all the na- 
tions of the earth,—a mart in which the various 
branches of the family of man shall spread out 
the resources of their industry,—thus present- 
ing a summary view of the progress of the age, 
and contributing (so it is hoped by many ex- 
cellent and worthy advocates of the scheme) to 
the promotion of an universal philanthropy. 
But to return to our narrative. 

The people had proceeded some way with 
their proud and blasphemous design, when 
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“the Lord came down to see the city and the 
tower which the children of men builded. And 
the Lord said, Behold, the people is one, and 
they have all one language; and this they 
begin to do; and now nothing will be restrained 
from them, which they have imagined to do. 
Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language.” The miracle seems to have con- 
sisted of two parts—first, their language was 
confounded on the spot—secondly, an instinct 
of separation and dispersion was sent by God 
among the builders, which drove the different 
clans of the horde away from one another. 
Without such an instinct of dispersion, the 
confusion of tongues would have failed to effect 
its object: for had they been suffered to remain 
together, they would, in the order of nature, 
very speedily have acquired again that under- 
standing of one another’s language which they 
had forfeited. And the account of the miracle, 
“‘So the Lord scattered them abroad upon the 
face of all the earth,” may well be understood 
as pointing to the effects of such an instinct. 
Under its influence, not even the selfish motives 
of aggrandizement and security which had first 
led them to combine, could keep them from 
separation. 
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Each little band took its own path through 
the wilderness of nature, and finally settled 
down in a separate district, placing between 
them and their former companions the natural 
barriers of mountains and rivers. Here, in this 
state of isolation, national character began to 
develope itself—the Parthian became hardy— 
the Mede, cruel—the Cretan, inert and false 
—the Asiatic or Lydian, soft and luxurious. 
Some of the tribes regarded not silver, and as 
for gold, they did not delight in it—while 
others lay upon beds of ivory, and stretched 
themselves upon their couches, and chanted to 
the sound of the viol, and invented to them- 
selves instruments of music. The temperature, 
climate, and natural features of the boundaries 
which God had meted out to them severally, 
no doubt exercised a considerable influence on 
the formation of their respective characters. 
Those who lived much abroad in a sunny and 
genial climate became keenly alive to the 
various forms of beauty, and susceptible of a 
high refinement ; those whose allotted district 
was a northern and a cold country, became rude 
in their manners, and adopted superstitions of 
a ferocious cast, in which was blended a strong 
element of the mysterious and undefinable. As 
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generations passed away and came up again, 
national character crystallized in set forms. 
Language declined more and more from its 
original model, and assumed in each case cer- 
tain great distinguishing features. And thus 
were the members of the human family effec- 
tually separated, and their design of establish- 
ing one great central Institution baffled, while 
God’s counsel of dispersing them stood for ever, 
and the thoughts of His heart from generation 
to generation. 

Now surely this narrative is fraught with 
very salutary admonition to those who, under 
the conviction that man can only be strong 
and happy in union with his fellows, desire to 
compass that noblest of all ends, the universal 
brotherhood of the race. To all philanthro- 
pists it preaches this simple and sublime truth 
—that genuine unity is not to be effectually 
compassed in any other manner than by striking 
at the original root of discord. Every scheme for 
the promotion of brotherhood which deals only 
with the external symptoms of disunion, and 
aims at correcting only that which appears on the 
surface of society,—however grandly conceived 
—however energetically carried out,—is ulti- 
mately sure of frustration. To bring men to re- 
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cognize and realize their existing relation to one 
another as brethren is a noble aim; but it is 
not to be achieved by a fundamental alteration 
of the arrangements of property, while we 
leave untouched those springs of selfishness 
which lead to the accumulation of property in 
certain hands. To make wars to cease in all 
the world, is indeed the very prerogative of 
Deity, and happy is the man who can lay claim 
to a subordinate instrumentality in effecting so 
blessed a result; but assuredly it is not other- 
wise to be effected than by aiding and abetting 
those spiritual and moral influences, which 
modify and repress the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of sinful men. That Christians should 
agree in the truth of God’s Holy Word, and 
live together in unity and godly love,—this 
were the very realization of Christ’s prayer for 
His believing people—but it is an end which 
cannot be otherwise furthered than by the 
more effectual propagation of the Gospel of love 
and peace, an end which no uniformity of ec- 
clesiastical discipline on the one hand, no sink- 
ing or waiving of distinguishing tenets on the 
other, will avail to secure. That all nations 
should recognize their common interest in one 
Covenant Head, their common fellowship in one 
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world-embracing community,—this is the very 
consummation to which true believers are look- 
ing forward in faith and hope; but then it is 
a consummation which cannot otherwise be 
brought about than by a spiritual agency, and 
the attempted achievement of which, by the 
wider establishment of commercial relations, or 
by any other method of the kind, will issue 
most assuredly in failure. There is an instinct 
of disunion abroad in all the earth, which baffles 
all attempts to re-orgarlize and re-unite the 
scattered families of man into one brotherhood 
of sympathy and affection. To counteract this 
instinct, by diffusing one of an opposite ten- 
dency, is the only sure method of success in 
such a work. 

Let us now turn our thoughts in the direc- 
tion whither the second passage which I read 
as my text leads them. It pleased God, in His 
own good time and manner, to realize the pre- 
sumptuous design of the Babel-builders, and to 
unite together in one central Institution the 
scattered families of man. In the mediation of 
His Blessed Son,—that mediation which unites 
heaven to earth, and bridges across the chasm 
between a holy God and guilty sinners,—He 
hath reared up a Tower whose top reaches to 
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heaven, while its base is accessible to the heirs 
of sinful flesh and blood,—a Jacob’s ladder, 
whereby the communications of prayer and 
praise may pass upwards to Him, and those of 
grace, mercy, and peace, may descend to His 
creatures. Clustering round the base of this 
Tower is a city which He hath founded, and 
which is designed: to be indeed world-embrac- 
ing. The members of the community thus 
formed are united together by strong and effi- 
cacious bonds, although such as are invisible to 
the eye of sense. They have one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of them 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
them all. Daily they approach a common 
mercy-seat, as a refuge from sin’s condemning 
guilt. Daily they draw nigh to a common 
Throne of Grace, as a refuge from sin’s domi- 
neering power. Daily they pursue the same 
pilgrimage through the wilderness of this world, 
with the same auspices and under the same 
guidance. Daily God communes with them 
out of His living oracles, speaking to them, as 
their case requires, in accents of warning, en- 
couragement, or consolation. Continually is 
their failing strength renewed by the Bread 
which came down from heaven, imparted to 
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them through a special channel ordained for 
its conveyance. The same hope animates, 
the same Word guides, the same Bread feeds, 
the same Providence directs, the same Blood 
cleanses, the same Grace quickens and consoles 
them. Aye, and their fellowship extends its 
ample bounds beyond the barriers of matter, 
beyond the precincts of the world of sense. It 
embraces within its fair girdle an innumerable 
company of angels and the spirits of just men 
made perfect. Cherubim “full of the eyes” of 
knowledge, and Seraphim burning with the 
flame of zeal,—the loved and lost who have 
fallen asleep in Jesus, and are now gathered 
into the bosom of His love, are still enrolled 
with us as citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
as members of that family whereof Christ is the 
head. The bond between them and those who 
are still in the flesh is not really sundered, 
though visible intercourse be for the present at 
an end. Both are supported by the same arm, 
cheered by the light of the same countenance, 
and maintain a communion through the same 
Spirit with the one Fountain of love, and light, 
and joy. 

This community, so constituted, is the ap- 
pointed centre of union for mankind. There, 
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within its invisible precincts, the families of 
the human race may meet and recognize one 
another, as all claiming by faith a common 
interest in Christ. There, at length, the dusky 
Moor and the frozen Laplander, the rude Goth 
and the refined Greek, may acknowledge their 
oneness of blood; neither shall any of them 
say to the other, “We have ten parts in the 
King, and we have also more right in Dayid 
than ye;” for in the mystical David, as the 
common Representative of the race, they have 
all an equal property, an equal claim, a common 
boast ; “there is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in 
all.’ In Him all national distinctions are an- 
nihilated. 

It was in order to gather the nations into 
this world-embracing community, that the Apos- 
tles of Christ, after the Holy Ghost had fallen 
upon them at Pentecost, went forth as ambas- 
sadors of reconciliation, charged with a message 
of peace and love. As an outward token that 
the Spirit, whose operation should re-unite in 
one mystical Body the scattered families of man, 
was issuing forth to the moral world, the physi- 
cal impediment obstructing union,—that dif- 
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ference of language which the sin of Babel 
had introduced,—was removed. The Apostles 
“spake with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.” It was not, however, this 
miraculous faculty which was the secret of their 
success: rather it was their burning love to 
Christ, their burning conviction that His Word 
was Truth, their burning zeal in the cause of 
perishing and benighted souls, so aptly em- 
blematized by those cloven tongues like as of 
fire, which sat upon each of them. 

Nor has the spirit and power of Apostles 
failed in the Church, although the extraordi- 
nary gifts which attended their mission have 
been withdrawn. The Church has now gained 
a firm footing in the earth, and accordingly is 
left to work her way with that spiritual or 
moral power which has never died, which is 
still alive and vigorous within her. And what 
is this spiritual power? My brethren, it is 
only another name for Love, the immediate 
fruit of the Holy Spirit, nay, rather the very 
Spirit Himself within us. As with the Spirit 
of love any triumphs of Christianity may be 
achieved, so without it let us not think to do- 
any thing. This is the only Spirit by which we 
can be instrumental in repairing the breaches 
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of mankind, and building up the family again 
in the second Adam. O, then, for the Spirit 
of Love all-embracing,—comprehending every 
child of Adam within its grasp, restless till it 
has done its utmost to rescue perishing sinners 
as brands out of the burning, lifting up its 
voice in all the highways and hedges of the 
world,—“ Why will ye die, O House of Israel?” 
O for the Spirit of Love, to send forth our 
bishops and pastors on their Apostolic errand, 
—to send them forth in quest of Christ’s sheep 
that are scattered abroad, and of His children 
who are in the midst of this naughty world, 
that they may be saved through Christ for ever! — 
My Lord, it is when contemplating a mis- 
sion like yours, a mission which proves that 
the Spirit of life and self-sacrificing love is not 
yet extinct in our branch of the Church, that 
amid all the dark and ominous signs of the 
times, we thank God and take courage. Deeply 
we feel the utter hollowness of that philan- 
thropy which seeks to heal the breaches of man- 
kind in any other Spirit than that of Christian 
love, by any other remedy than that of Christ’s 
Gospel. We reject as wretched palliatives all 
those professing correctives of our social system 
which salve over the surface of society, while 
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they affect not its inward springs. And there- 
fore do our minds turn with joy and thankful- 
ness to the solemnities of a day like this, when 
once again, as in the time of old, the Holy 
Ghost saith, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul, 
to the work whereunto I have appointed them;” 
and we assuredly hope that to our colonial de- 
pendencies in the far corners of the British 
Empire is going forth a Divine Power and a 
spiritual energy, which shall build up again 
into one mystical Body the disunited family of 
man. We bid you God speed, my Lord, on 
your Apostolic voyage. Great as your work is, 
and stupendous your responsibility, the re- 
sources with which you go provided—the Word 
of Christ in your hand and the Grace of Christ 
in your heart—will sufficiently enable you to 
achieve the one, and to discharge the other. 
Meanwhile, though separated from you by 
vast tracts of sea and land, we shall endea- 
vour to maintain with you that unseen commu- 
nion which indeed is carried on between the 
members of Christ’s Body here below, but which 
cannot be consummated until they meet again 
in the many mansions of their Father’s house. 
That house is the true home and hearth of the 
human race, from which men have wandered 
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far away by sin, and are now following in all 
the world the guidance of a delusive instinct, 
seeking rest but finding none. God bring us 
all thither in penitence and faith, guiding us 
safely, each on his own appointed course, through 
the mazes of life! God grant our wandering 
feet at length to find rest in His holy mountain 
where we shall once again meet face to face, 


and our joy shall be full! 


SERMON XXI. 


ON PREACHING CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


Preached at a Conference of Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford, 
held at Radley College, Aug. 1, 1861. 


“ For £ determined not to know any thing among you, sabe 
Hesus Christ, and Wim cvuctfied.”—1 Cor. i. 2. 


To isolate passages of Scripture from their con- 
text, and to regard them as detached oracles, 
not growing out of any particular occasion, 
or having any special primary reference, has 
always been a fruitful source of misinterpreta- 
tion, not to say of heresy. It needs only to 
look the results of such a process full in the 
face, to see how vicious it must be. It might 
be concluded by this process, that direct mis- 
sionary work is the vocation of every Christian, 
because on one occasion our Lord said, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature ;” or that the power of remitting 
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and retaining sins (whatever that may be in- 
terpreted to mean) is the prerogative of all 
members of the Church, because on another 
occasion He said, “‘ Whose soever sins ye re- 
mit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained;” or 
that the illness of a particular Christian will not 
terminate fatally, because He once used these 
words: “This sickness is not unto death ;” or 
that all provisions in anticipation of a journey 
are unlawful, because in the expedition through 
the Holy Land, on which they were sent, the 
Seventy were forbidden to carry with them 
“purse, or scrip, or shoes.” 

The Bible is no doubt a book for all time; 
and, since written by Inspiration of God, writ- 
ten in the foresight (not indeed by the human 
author, but by the Divine Inspirer) of all future 
circumstances ; but the application of any par- 
ticular oracle to such circumstances must in 
reason be ruled by the occasion on which such 
oracle was given. There can be no. security 
whatever for sound doctrinal inference, or right 
practical application, except we first understand 
the situation, sentiments, and associations of 
the parties originally addressed. 

Viewing our text as isolated from the argu- 
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ment in the midst of which it occurs, and con- 
sidering St. Paul as the great model (which 
indeed he is) for ministers of Christ in all ages, 
it is quite possible that a devout man, engaged 
in the Ministry of the Word, might draw from 
it a conclusion tantamount to this,—that every 
sermon and pastoral address should explicitly 
set forth no other doctrine than that of the 
Atonement. 

Nay, is not this the view which is more or 
less definitely held, if not consistently acted 
upon, by a large number of faithful and de- 
voted Ministers; so that sermons upon par- 
ticular graces of the Christian character, nay, 
upon the doctrines of the Creed—all or any of 
them, with the exception of, “‘ He was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate,’’—are excluded, I do not 
say by their practice (for that with none of us 
is quite the counterpart of our theory), but by 
their ideal of what Christian Teaching should be? 

While deference is due to such a theory, from 
the piety of feeling which it indicates towards 
that which is indeed the central and most vital 
Article of Christian Faith, a moment’s glance 
at the circumstantials of the text, at the animus 
with which it was originally penned, and the 
way in which it would be understood by those 
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who first read it, will surely show that this de- 
duction from it is quite untenable. It is per- 
haps impossible for us, by any effort of mind, 
to appreciate the stigma which, at the time 
when St. Paul wrote these wonderful words, 
attached to the Cross of Christ. The reproach 
of crucifixion, as an historical punishment ac- 
tually inflicted upon our Blessed Lord, is en- 
tirely rolled away. His Cross has, in fact, 
become to our apprehensions His Crown; the 
hearing that He underwent this death never 
wakes in any mind a feeling even of surprise, 
much less of disgust, or of derogation from His 
dignity; gratitude and love are the only sen- 
timents which the spectacle of Calvary, looked 
at through the veneration of ages,—a glorifying 
perspective,—stirs in the mind of His profess- 
ing followers. 

But then it was widely different. That Christ 
had suffered the most degrading form of death, 
the death of a criminal slave, the death which 
every freeman would have considered a taint 
upon his blood, and an ignominy never to be 
wiped out from his family—this was the one 
great trial of faith to the wise Greek and the 
proud Jew. If St. Paul would but have held 
this Article a little in abeyance—if he would 
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but have slurred it over, or spoken under his 
voice about it—his preaching would have gained 
infinitely in popularity, though it would have 
forfeited infinitely in power of edification. But 
this he announces his determination to do. The 
Good Shepherd’s sheep would only be drawn 
towards Him by the testimony of the Cross. And 
as for those who were not His sheep, it mattered 
little what offence they might take. Yea, the 
great Apostle will be as distinctive in the sub- 
jects and method of his teaching, as in the 
effect which he expected to produce by it. That 
effect was not an improved moral culture, but 
a renovation of the heart. He will not go 
about to produce this spiritual effect with wea- 
pons of earthly mould and temper. He will 
not attempt to persuade men to virtue, as Greek 
rhetoricians and philosophers did, by arguments 
tricked out with all the ornaments of a finished 
eloquence. Nor will he, in deference to the 
Jews’ demand of a sign from Heaven, conceal 
the simplicity and homeliness of the life of 
Christ, its nearness to the haunts, and common 
sympathies, and daily associations of men; he 
will not represent Him as a second Moses 
fetching from the skies a shower of strange 
food unknown before, and vanishing from the 
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scene in the sublimity of a solitary death and a 
divine interment; nor as an Elijah, who, after 
closing the windows of Heaven by his word, 
bids them open to make way for his chariot of 
fire. No, the Divine Prophet shall be repre- 
sented by Paul as He was, a much plainer and 
more familiar man than either Moses or Elias,— 
One whose words came far more home to the 
business and bosoms of poor careworn mortals 
than theirs had ever done, and whose miracles, 
stupendous as they were, yet took their chief 
colour from love rather than from power ; one, 
finally, whose exit from the stage should have 
nothing but ignominy attending it; whose end 
should be marked by cruel pain, burning thirst, 
public exposure to the vilest characters, and, to 
all appearance, Divine dereliction. There was 
a power in this intensely wayside life and 
death, which all the sneers of the highly edu- 
cated Greek and of the Pharisaic religionist 
could not neutralize; and knowing well this 
secret power, Paul will take his stand upon 
it, to the exclusion of more specious methods of 
influencing mankind: “ And I, brethren, when 
I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the 
testimony of God. For I determined not to 
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know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.” 

Thus it will be seen that, in the passage be- 
fore us, St. Paul is speaking of the doctrine of 
Christ crucified, as exclusive, not of other arti- 
cles of the Christian Faith, but of systems of 
human philosophy, and of such Judaizing teach- 
ing as might keep in the background, for fear 
of offence, the ignominy of the Cross. The 
line, therefore, in which the practical applica- 
tion of the passage to our own circumstances 
ought to travel is as follows: That the special 
doctrines which are offensive to human pride, 
(whether pride of the intellect, or pride of the 
heart,) so far from being held in abeyance by 
us, must rather be put forward, and occupy a 
prominent place in our teaching: that, for ex- 
ample, the absolute necessity of spiritual en- 
lightenment for the educated as well as for the 
uneducated ; the absolute incapacity of human 
powers of mind, or mental culture, to reach 
Divine Truth; the absolute worthlessness of 
human works and endeavours as a contribu- 
tion to our justification—must be at all times 
strongly and emphatically insisted upon; and 
generally, that we should not care to polish and 
carve the hilt of the sword of the Spirit too 
* VOL. II. R 
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elaborately, but should look rather to the tem- 
per and keenness of its edge,—I mean, that 
instead of seeking to please by being ornate, we 
should rather seek to edify by telling the Truth 
of God with an energetic plainness of speech. 

I apprehend, then, that, when considered in 
its reference to the whole scope of the Apostle’s 
argument, the passage selected as the text by 
no means teaches that the Atoning Death of 
Christ must be the exclusive explicit theme of 
each discourse, and that to regard it as convey- 
ing this meaning would be to accept it in the 
letter, rather than in the spirit and real signi- 
ficance of it. 

Yet who will deny, Brethren in the Minis- 
try, that there is a sense, and a most important 
and vital one, in which, in our every discourse, 
we should know nothing but Christ Jesus and 
Him crucified? To ascertain, as far as may be, 
what this sense is, will be the purport of the 
few remarks which, with all deference to the 
longer experience and greater spirituality of 
many among you, I shall venture, on the in- 
vitation of your Bishop, to submit to you 
this morning. And may God give us by His 
Spirit, for His dear Son’s sake, a right under- 
standing in this and all other matters, which 
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shall be brought forward at the present Confer- 
ence. 

Has it ever struck any of us, that there is an 
apparent superficial inconsistency between the 
two ideas of preaching Christ crucified, and of 
preaching the Word of God; that the former 
of these topics, as generally understood, is not 
co-extensive with, does not seem to cover the 
same surface as, the latter? If I am bidden, 
as I was bidden at my Priests’ ordination, to 
“instruct the people committed to my charge 
out of the Scriptures,”—i. e. out of any part of 
them,—I see at once that a field of infinite 
variety, larger by far than I could expect to 
occupy in the course of a thousand ministries of 
average length, is opened up for my instruc- 
tions. No man, who is allowed to range at 
pleasure through the Holy Bible, can say with 
truth that he is cramped for topics. But then 
the whole of the Bible is certainly not explicit 
on the subject of Christ ; much less, explicit on 
the subject of Christ crucified. There are nume- 
rous narratives of the Old Testament, in none 
of which is the connexion with Christ imme- 
diately and on the surface apparent. There 
are outpourings of the devout heart in the 
Psalms, where indeed the First Person of the 
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Blessed Trinity is abundantly recognized, but 
where Christ can only be found by the spiritual 
subaudition of His faithful disciple. There are 
Proverbs, some of which do not seem to rise 
higher than moral truth, and none of which, 
however religious, are in their primary aspect 
distinctively Christian. And to pass to the New 
Testament, which is of course occupied more 
explicitly with the one great topic, there are 
certain parts of it, the Epistle of St. James, for 
instance, and the Third Epistle of St. John, 
which, if not silent, are singularly reticent on 
the great subject. How, then, at one and the 
same time shall we preach Christ and the whole 
Word of God? I believe that, in giving the 
answer to this question, we shall discover the 
sense in which “Christ and He crucified” 
should form the theme of each discourse. 

The Apostle Paul, writing to Timothy, re- 
minds him that he had been “from a child” 
grounded in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, “which,” says he, “are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus.” He does not say that Christ 
is explicitly preached in the Old Testament; 
but that faith in Christ is the key which will 
unlock, and give access to the treasures of saving 
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Wisdom, which are laid up in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Bible is an organized whole, and 
Christ and the Cross of Christ are wrought into 
the structure of it, although they do not always 
meet the eye every where in the building. A 
cruciform Church with a plain nave and tran- 
sept, but with several crosses placed about the 
choir, may perhaps serve as a helpful illustra- 
tion of the truth which we are seeking to eluci- 
date. Ifa visitor, on entering the nave, should 
be told that the form of the Cross is every where 
in that church, he might not immediately re- 
cognize the truth of the remark. He might 
say, “There is an entire absence of the form in 
the nave and. transept, though I see (it is true) 
several crosses in different parts of the choir.” 
And then he might be reminded that the 
ground-plan of the building (embracing Nave, 
Transept, and Choir) is cruciform,—a circum- 
stance which can by no means be so easily taken 
in at a glance as the small crosses, which adorn 
the eastern end. The New Testament is the 
Choir (or Sanctuary) of the Holy Bible, in 
which the Cross meets the eye ostensibly and 
frequently ; the Law is its Porch and Nave; 
and the Prophets its Transept; and though the 
Cross be not every where expressed to the out- 
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ward eye, it is always in the structure of the 
entire building. May we be excused for carry- 
ing the analogy one step further? A stranger 
entirely unacquainted with the principles of 
Christian architecture, might be perplexed as 
to the propriety of a cruciform Church. 
“Why,” he might think, “adopt a form in 
building which is favourable neither to hearing 
nor sight?’’ But he is reminded of the Cross 
of Christ, and that the congregation assembling 
in the sacred building are indeed the Body of 
the Crucified One; and then he sees signifi- 
cance in the arrangement, and says, “I have 
the clue now to the architect’s adoption of that 
form.” Similarly the volume of the Holy 
Scriptures, if not viewed under the light of 
Christ’s Atoning Work, presents only entangle- 
ment and confusion to the reader; becomes to 
him a congeries of sacred books, written at dif- 
ferent periods and on quite different occasions, 
and arbitrarily thrown together without system 
or method of arrangement. But he who by 
faith sees “Christ and Him crucified”? in the 
Scriptures, is in immediate possession of the 
ground-plan of the Holy Volume. He will 
observe how God was educating the chosen 
people for the reception of Christian Truth, 
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long centuries before the Redeemer appeared ; 
and how, when their minds were thoroughly 
imbued with the elementary religious ideas 
necessary to the appreciation of that truth, He 
disseminated them into Gentile countries, and 
thus imported those ideas into the Gentile mind. 
He will observe how the original promise re- 
specting “the seed of the woman” was a green 
germ of bright hope planted in the Earth, 
which, by constant accretions from new prophe- 
cies and new types, had expanded itself into 
full blossom, when the Virgin-born appeared 
to fulfil it. He will observe how, as the ages 
rolled away, the light of Revelation grew 
brighter, and how the Prophets, in the greater 
spirituality of their religious precepts, and the 
greater explicitness of their predictions, were 
many steps in advance of the Law. He will 
observe how, from the sacrifice of Abel down- 
wards, every victim which fell at the altar of 
Jehovah prefigured the great Sacrifice of the 
Death of Christ. And in reciting the Psalms, 
he will feel, by an irrepressible spiritual instinct, 
whose intimations are more certain than those 
of sense, that in the conceptions of Him Who 
inspired, if not always in the narrower views of 
him who composed them, they deal with sub- 
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jects infinitely transcending the treachery of 
Ahithophel, the massacre by Doeg, the exile of 
David, or the death of Absalom; and that the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in those sweet 
psalmists of Israel, testified darkly beforehand 
of the sufferings of Christ, and the glory which 
should follow. Thus the whole of Scripture is 
welded together in the counsel and design of 
God; and we know that, as regards man, that 
counsel and design is all bound up in one word, 
“Christ.” He was “the Lamb slain” in the 
counsels of eternity “from the foundation of 
the world ;” and accordingly in every chant of 
God’s holy Prophets, which have been since the 
world began, there has always been an under- 
song of Him—an undersong which may be 
caught by every spiritual ear,—sometimes low 
and sweet, sometimes breaking out into such 
loud ecstasy and jubilation as to drown the 
cadence of the immediate argument. 

Our illustration, hitherto, has been drawn, I 
confess, from the fancy. May we suggest an- 
other, which comes from the deeper source of 
the imagination; that is, which rests upon a 
real and not an arbitrary similitude? There is 
a general analogy between the Word and the 
works of God, which is surely no accident, 
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which is deeply seated in the nature of things, 
—an analogy which forms the ground of many 
of our Blessed Lord’s parables. Now in Na- 
ture there is an exuberant variety of form, 
figure, colour, material; to speak only of 
scenery, the combinations of landscape are won- 
derfully diversified. But underlying the whole 
realm of Nature, though little thought of by 
him who studies her merely for curiosity or 
pleasure, are certain great laws, pervading the 
entire system, and holding in unity the wonder- 
ful variety. It is in obedience to the law of gra- 
vitation, in conjunction with a primary impulse 
given by the Creator’s hand, that great planets 
revolve around the sun. It is in obedience to the 
same law that a ripe fruit drops from the tree 
in autumn, and that condensed vapour trickles 
down from the sky to the earth. Gravitation 
is every where operating in large spaces and in 
small. So again is Cohesion ; it holds together 
the large mass of the earth, and the little par- 
ticles of liquid which compose a dewdrop. 
These great fundamental laws of Nature are 
few and simple; and the direction in which 
Science is always tending is to reduce them to 
still fewer and more comprehensive laws, until 
at length it is conceivable (though, as Bacon 
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remarks in his Advancement of Learning, “we 
know not whether man’s inquiry can attain 
unto it’’) that they may all reduce themselves 
into one summary Law, on which the whole of 
Nature is administered. Such a summary Law, 
no doubt, exists in the mind of God, although 
our faculties may be incapable of reaching it. 
Now here, as in many other points, God’s Word 
resembles His works,—that in it too there is 
infinite variety, pervaded by unity and simpli- 
city of law. The Spirit, as He breathed into 
the minds of the inspired writers, and “ curi- 
ously fashioned”’ within those minds the various 
members of the body of Holy Scripture, had in 
full contemplation before Him Christ crucified, 
and directed every portion of the written Word 
towards the elucidation and illustration of this 
grand Object. Sometimes the illustration is 
simply historical, tracing the providential steps 
of preparation for the first Advent, and the 
more noticeable links of the family, from which, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ was to come. 
Sometimes it is simply typical, as in the various 
ritual ordinances of the Law. Sometimes it is 
both historical and typical at once, as in the 
histories of Joseph, of Samson, of David, of 
Jonah. Sometimes it is distinctly prophetical. 
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And sometimes it is simply a spiritual illustra- 
tion ; the Holy Ghost breathes into the writer 
some devout thought, the fragrance of which 
(like the spicy odours said to reach the mariner . 
at sea from the shores of Araby the blest) de- 
notes that it comes from the regions of the Gos- 
pel, albeit the Gospel is not yet within sight. 
Of such thoughts the Psalms are full. 

Let it be considered, also, in connexion with 
this part of our subject (I wish I had now time 
to prosecute a line of thought so interesting ; 
but it would carry us far beyond our limit), 
that the Old Testament is unquestionably full 
of God, although it may not be explicitly full of 
Christ. Now it is not sufficiently taken into 
the account, that the main character in which 
our Lord appeared, and desired to be known, 
was as the Revealer of God; the perfect ex- 
ponent of the mind and the heart of the Father. 
The Law and the Prophets had only very par- 
tially manifested the Father ; it was reserved 
for the Personal Word to make the most brilliant 
and precious disclosure of Him. But, after all, 
it is only a disclosure of what had been testified 
darkly, and somewhat enigmatically, before. 
Carefully does the Lord Jesus guard His dis- 
ciples against resting the eye of the mind upon 
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Himself; He speaks of Himself as a_ glass, 
through which the effulgence of the Father’s 
glory is to stream in upon the minds of the 
disciples: “ He that believeth on me, believeth 
not on me, but on Him that sent me.” “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and 
how sayest thou, then, Show us the Father?... 
The words that I speak unto you, I speak not 
of myself: but the Father that dwelleth in me, 
He doeth the works.” And we know that when 
the manifestation of God through Christ is 
completed by the entire destruction of the last 
enemy, the manifesting medium itself will be 
withdrawn into the background: ‘ When all 
things shall be subdued unto Him, then shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto Him, that 
God may be all in all.” The Saints will then 
lose themselves in the fruition of the pure God- 
head. The Church began her course with faith 
in God, and hope in God, and love of God; 
which faith and hope and love found a con- 
genial nourishment in the Old Testament. 
And she will end with faith in Him, and hope 
in Him, and love of Him, largely expanded, 
and grounded as settled principles in her heart, 
by means of the manifestation which God has 
made of Himself in Christ. Thus you have 
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the seminal principles of all religion in the Old 
Testament,—for what are the seminal prin- 
ciples but faith, and hope, and love ?—but 
they need quickening, and strengthening, and 
maturing, by the exhibition of God as He is 
in Jesus. Apart from this exhibition, they 
cannot be developed into full blossom. 

In what sense, now, do the above considera- 
tions lead us to make “Christ and Him cruci- 
fied” the exclusive theme of our preaching ? 
Certainly not in the sense of always explicitly 
setting forth the Atoning Death of Christ,—I 
would say, not in the sense of making a point 
of introducing that topic, where it does not natu- 
rally and easily run into the current of our argu- 
ment. Ah! dear Brethren in the Ministry of 
the Word, what formalists are we even in our 
best sentiments, and in our sincerest endea- 
vours to carry out in practice the principles of 
God’s Holy Word! How many a clergyman 
in all probability is there, who at some time or 
other of his life, from a scruple of conscience 
founded on a misinterpretation of our text, has 
thought to compound for a sermon professedly 
on other topics, by thrusting in incoherently, 
or at all events without any distinct connexion 
with his argument, a passage on the Atone- 
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ment, and on justification by faith,—while his 
mind perhaps, all along, has been empty of 
those great subjects, until the scruple struck 
him. But let us rather mend the inward defect 
of our ministry; and then the outward may 
safely be left to mend itself. A man whose 
mind is saturated with the study, and his heart 
saturated with the love of Christ,—one whose 
whole views, sentiments, thoughts upon religion 
are framed upon the Atonement,—one for whom 
the Atonement is the light under which he 
looks at, and by which he examines, every 
object presented to him by God’s Holy Word, 
—will need no reminders of conscience to patch 
his sermons with evangelical passages, because 
in truth the whole of them, and not one patch 
alone, will breathe an evangelical spirit, and, 
even where not explicitly treating of the Lord 
Jesus, will have an undercurrent of mental and 
cordial reference to Him, which the spiritual 
hearer will not fail to catch. It is said, that 
profound students of freemasonry can make a 
whole discourse, which shall appear to ordinary 
hearers to turn on the most trite and common 
topics, but which to the initiated shall be full 
of new and beautiful significance. And sure I 
am, that there is something analogous to this 
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in pastoral addresses; that the method, spirit, 
animus, with which the subject is handled, 
is instinctively caught by the better class of 
hearers, and, much more than the subject it- 
self, is the means, under God’s grace, of their 
edification. It would appear, then, that in 
order to know nothing among our people but 
“Christ and Him crucified,” the great essen- 
tial is to be ourselves diligent students of Christ 
and of His Cross, pursuing that subject with 
the heart as much as with the mind. From 
a soul imbued with Christ, Christ will come 
forth in constant emanations; if such an one 
speaks of precepts, they will be illustrated by 
Christ’s example; if of Old Testament his- 
tories, it will be shown how they point to 
Him; if of biographies, the flaws of even the 
most saintly characters will be contrasted with 
the perfectness of the character of Christ; if 
of Christian Doctrine, it will be shown how all 
the lines of it converge in the Incarnation; if 
of Eschatology, it will be shown how the whole 
interest of the Drama of the Future gathers 
round the great event of the Lord’s Second 
Advent. All things will be presented under 
His Light, and tinged with the soft colours of 
His Love. Let us seek, then, to grow in the 
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study and apprehension of “Christ and Him 
crucified.” No Ministry can be successful, 
which has not Christ underlying it; and in 
order that He may underlie it, He must be 
wrought by prayer, and meditation, and study, 
into the minister’s own mind. The identifica- 
tion of the Son of God with Human Nature, 
in virtue of which He took our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows—bound Himself up with 
all our sympathies and suffering—the founda- 
tion this, as it was the initial act, of the Atone- 
ment; His true human life on earth, which 
was its next stage; and the entire sacrifice of 
His human will to the Father’s even when 
that Will prescribed for Him the bitterest an- 
guish and most shameful death, which was the 
consummation of the great Redemption Act ;— 
these are subjects which furnish inexhaustible 
matter for divine contemplation. As we read 
the record of them in the Holy Gospels, let us 
rejoice in the perfection of His Righteousness, 
in the sufficiency of His Sacrifice, and in the 
absolute security which we derive from His 
Intercession. Nor let us fail to recognize in 
His entire work what it was specially designed 
to manifest and unfold—the Fuather’s tender 
love to us. Through the study of the Second 
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Person of the Blessed Trinity, let us grow in 
affiance and in affection to the First. And 
then, when we open our mouths to speak, we 
shall spontaneously bring forth out of the good 
treasure of our heart good things; and all that 
we say will be fragrant of Christ and His Cross; 
for “out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” 
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SERMON XXII. 


HAVE SALT IN YOURSELVES. 


Preached at St. Mary’s, Marylebone, on occasion of the 
death of the Rev. John Hampden Gurney, M.A., Rector of 
that Parish, March 16, 1862. 


“Babe salt tn yourselbes, and habe peace one with another.” 
Mark ix. 50. 
Tuts precept of Our Lord’s must take its 
explanation from the immediately preceding 
context. Thrice over, in terms of thrilling, 
awful solemnity, He has been speaking of the 
fire of Hell, “that never shall be quenched.” 
The sacrifice of our cherished lusts, He inti- 
mates, even though dear to us as a right hand, 
a right foot, or a right eye, is well worth the 
making, if we thereby escape this unquench- 
able fire. ‘‘ For think not” (such is the scope 
of His argument) “that ye can escape it, with- 
out the mortification to which I exhort you. 
The fire (which indeed is none other than the 
holiness of God) must either consume you or 
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burn your lusts out of you. There is no other 
alternative for any soul of man; for just as it 
was prescribed by the Levitical law that every 
sacrifice should be salted with salt, so every 
soul, inasmuch as corruption is born and bred 
in it, must be salted with fire, either that of 
spiritual purification, or that of eternal judg- 
ment.”’ By the salt in the text, then, is 
meant, in the first instance, the salt of mortifi- 
cation. And the sacrifice, with which the 
disciple of Christ is bidden to mingle this salt, 
is the sacrifice of which St. Paul speaks, when 
he says, “I beseech you, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice,” the sacrifice which we offer, 
when we say in the words of our Communion 
Service, “‘ Here we offer and present unto Thee, 
O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a 
reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto Thee.” 

But the words, “Have salt in yourselves,” 
especially when taken in connexion with what 
succeeds, challenge a wider than the mere con- 
textual application. A river opens its mouth, 
and puts a larger interval between its banks, 
when, after many meanderings, it is about to 
empty itself into the sea, And the discourses 
of Our Lord, which take their occasion often- 
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times from some slender circumstance, and 
flow for a verse or two in the channel of a 
single idea, are apt to extend themselves to- 
wards their close, and culminate in a maxim 
of universal application. The salt, then, in the 
passage before us will be not mortification 
merely (though this primarily), but every 
thing which makes Christian character strong 
and pungent, every thing which acts as a pre- 
servative of the soul from moral and spiritual 
corruption ;—decision, integrity, firmness of 
purpose, resistance to the ways and principles 
of the world. In short, to exhort Christians 
to “have salt in themselves” is only another 
form of exhorting them to have strength of 
character as Christians.—But since a strong 
character, in the spiritual as in the natural 
man, is apt to come into collision with others 
equally strong, Our Lord, maintaining here 
that wonderful equilibrium which characterizes 
all His precepts, cautions His disciples against 
any breach of the law of Love. Staunch they 
must be in their adherence to principle; but 
they may not be quarrelsome. “Have salt in 
yourselves, and have peace one with another.” 
Having thus laid a foundation for our dis- 
course by explaining a passage of Scripture, 
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which will be found appropriate to the present 
season of penitence and humiliation’, we shall 
at once pass to the subject which is nearest to 
the hearts of all of us, and point out how 
remarkably the character of our dear friend, 
your late pastor, exemplified, and seemed 
framed upon, the precept in the text. And 
God give us grace to follow him, as he followed 
Christ ! 

I suppose that no single clergyman in the 
metropolis ever made his influence more widely 
felt, than did our departed friend. And we 
shall not be mistaken if we seek the source of 
this extensive influence in the strong stamina 
of his Christian and ministerial character. He 
was emphatically one of those Christians and 
one of those ministers, whose influence must 
tell and be felt,—who must season the genera- 
tion on which they are thrown. Consider as 
distinct elements in his character, all con- 
tributing to the force of it, the salt of self- 
denial, the salt of energy, and the salt of 
truthfulness. 

1. The salt of self-denial. It is well known 
with how much earnestness he advocated the 
cause of charitable institutions, and pressed 
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upon all who came within the sound of his 
voice, the claims of the poor. But perhaps it 
is not so well known how readily and muni- 
ficently he himself responded to every appeal 
of Christian benevolence, and how a tale of 
real distress, or the announcement of some new 
movement in the cause of religion and the 
Church, unlocked at once his heart and his 
hand. How largely his own purse contributed 
to the great enterprises which in this his own 
parish he set on foot, I need not say, because it 
is well known to all who hear me. But there 
were other objects of a much more recondite 
character, and which lay comparatively out of 
his way, which enlisted the sympathies of his 
large heart, and the help of his generous hand. 
One of these was the noble work carried on in 
so disinterested and self-sacrificing a spirit by 
Mr. Bowyer, the founder of the North-West 
London Preventive and Reformatory Institu- 
tion. Our friend was not only a munificent 
donor to this institution, as many others have 
been, but strengthened very materially Mr. 
Bowyer’s hands by kind sympathy, and stirring 
exertions in his behalf. Again, he manifested 
a warm and practical, and yet a delicate, 
interest in the circumstances of those clergy 
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in the East of London, whose overgrown 
and necessitous parishes make immense de- 
mands upon their time and strength, while 
their incomes are often totally insufficient to 
maintain them in common respectability. I 
have known him take up such cases, and not 
only give largely, and encourage the applicants 
to come again, but also become himself their 
advocate with those of his friends and parish- 
ioners whom he knew to be liberally disposed. 
Nor let it be thought that this large generosity 
was a mere giving out of his abundance,—a 
sacrifice out of his superfluity, which cost him 
nothing. Those who knew the course of his 
domestic life, know that he was the plainest of 
men in all things which pertained to his own 
personal comfort ; that many perfectly innocent 
indulgences, which some of the best men allow 
themselves, he abstained from, that he might 
give the money so spared to a hospital or a 
school; that he eschewed, with something of 
abhorrence, every approach to modern luxury ; 
and that, while his house was always open to 
his friends, and his board the most hospitable 
and genial of all boards, from the frank and 
hearty welcome which he gave to those who, 
at his summons, gathered round it, his esta- 
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blishment was on the most modest and un- 
assuming scale consistent with comfort. Often, 
I am sure, must his guests have said within 
themselves, “This is the very pattern of a 
priest’s household; for here is hospitality of 
the most liberal kind, set off by a simplicity 
which rejects the mere artificial luxuries of 
the day.’ Competition in luxuries is one of 
the great moral evils attendant upon this age 
of highly-wrought civilization ; it is the great 
drawback to Christian liberality, whose re- 
sources it drains away; and that man does a 
stern service to society, who, while keeping 
altogether clear of asceticism, by his practice 
and example repudiates such competition, though 
his means would enable him to engage in it. 
Our dear friend was one out of ten thousand in 
this matter. What he might have spent on 
personal indulgences was thrown with lavish 
hand to the poor. And so he realized that 
trait of the good priest’s character, which is 
sketched so simply and forcibly by Chaucer :— 


«This noble example to his flock he gave, 
That first he wrought, and afterward he taught.” 


While upon this part of his character, I 
cannot help noticing the self-denying single- 
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ness of aim, with which he frequently declined 
preferment, when he felt that he could be 
more useful in his original position, than in 
that to which he seemed to be called. Perhaps 
it may be fairly questioned whether there ever 
was any other Clergyman, equally eminent in 
abilities and attainments, who remained for 
seventeen years in the position of a Curate, 
while he had the offer of six successive Liv- 
ings, because he thought that a frequent change 
of ministers was prejudicial to the spiritual in- 
terests of the cure which he served. Yet this 
was his case, while at Lutterworth. And the 
same principle he carried into his London 
ministry, always maintaining, both by word 
and example, that change of position for the 
sake of greater emoluments or dignity was a 
step unworthy of a minister of Christ, who is 
bound to consider in the first place in what 
quarter of the vineyard he may be the instru- 
ment of the greatest good. 

2. The salt of energy. His was essentially a 
stirring and an active character. In what part 
of his parochial ministrations was not his 
activity manifest ? What part of the vineyard 
entrusted to him by the Master did he ever 
suffer to lie fallow? Most practical and rousing 
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as a preacher, most punctual and clear-headed 
as a man of business, most zealous as the pro- 
moter of all good works, when did his energies 
ever collapse ? How eager was he to turn every 
occasion to account, as when he made the cessa- 
tion of the cholera the ground of an appeal for 
a Thanksgiving Church, which church is now 
standing in the midst of you, an outward visi- 
ble token of his unwearying labours of love. 
Even in those parts of the year which are 
* devoted by most of us to mere recreation, his 
fervent spirit would move him to be up and 
doing in the cause of true religion and sound 
learning. He was far too cultivated a man not 
to see that literature was a great means of use- 
fulness; that the diffusion of a pure and sound 
literature is the next greatest blessing, after the 
preaching of the Gospel, which a nation can 
receive ; and three or four hours of each day in 
every vacation were spent by him in historical 
or other studies, upon which he founded popular 
works, written in a vigorous and interesting 
style, which are an important contribution to 
the Christian literature of his country. For 
many years he has been a most active member 
of the Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; finding time, amidst his 
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laborious pastoral avocations, to throw the force 
and impulse of his character into a body whose 
operations are so intimately connected with the 
best interests of our Church. Those who served 
with him on that board, knew well how acute 
was his judgment on all points submitted to 
him, how lively his interest in the spread of 
religious knowledge, and how indefatigable his 
industry. And indeed, when we consider the 
native energy of his character, we cannot but 
glorify the mercy and wisdom of God, who took 
him from us while yet in his prime, and did not 
suffer him to languish long on a sick-bed. John 
Hampden Gurney would have pined, if he had 
been long laid by. It would have broken his 
spirit, to have been unable to put his hand to 
the plough in the Master’s work. 

3. The salt of truthfulness. If there was one 
feature of his ministerial character, which was 
more prominent than another, it was the faith- 
fulness of it. He seems to have been haunted, 
in the whole exercise of his ministry, by those 
words of St. Paul; “If I yet pleased men, I 
should not be the servant of Christ.” It is 
not easy,—perhaps it is not possible for any 
heir of sinful flesh and blood,—to steer in the 
exact middle course between the often conflict- 
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ing claims of Truth and Love. All of us have 
a leaning on one side or the other; and in 
these days of conventional insincerity and 
- homage to public opinion, the usual tempta- 
tion is to ingratiate ourselves with others by 
speaking smooth things and going along with 
the current. The leaning of your late Pastor 
was in the opposite direction. He possessed, 
nay he cultivated, that pre-eminently English 
virtue of plainness of speech. As a pastor, he 
told his people their faults without the compli- 
mentary salvo, by which it is too often at- 
tempted to make the truth somewhat more 
palatable. We pastors are very apt to forget 
that our commission runs, ‘ Reprove, rebuke,” 
as well as “ Exhort with all long-suffering and 
doctrine ;”’ and in consequence our ministry 
often loses its savour and pungency. We need 
something more of John the Baptist’s spirit, 
who (in the language of the Collect for his 
Festival) “constantly spoke the truth, boldly 
rebuked vice, and patiently suffered for the 
truth’s sake.” Of this truth-speaking, fearless, 
enduring spirit, our departed friend had a large 
share; and so he became a standing protest 
against the worldly compliances and timidity 
of many of his clerical brethren. Be it remem- 
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bered that, as those who knew him best can 
best testify, this truthfulness consisted with the 
utmost tenderness of heart. Not only was there 
never a more loving parent, but there never 
was a warmer friend. For one man, whom his 
plainness of speech might offend, there were ten 
who could testify to the sterling goodness of his 
heart ; for indeed “ the friends he had and their 
adoption tried, he grappled them to his soul 
with hooks of steel.” And it should be borne 
in mind also that the characteristic, upon which 
we are now dwelling, operated to his own dis- 
advantage in a worldly point of view, little as 
that signified in his eyes, whose sole aim was 
to hear (as he does now hear) his Master’s 
approving sentence, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” In natural ability, in attain- 
ments, in education, in pastoral labours, in all 
the details of parochial administration, he was 
a clergyman in the very foremost rank of the 
English Church; and probably had he been 
somewhat less explicit in the statement of his 
opinions, somewhat less uncompromising in his 
denunciation of narrowness and _ illiberality, 
he would have been called to that, for which 
he was in many respects eminently qualified,— 
government in it. But he could not be silent, 
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where he saw that Society was wrong; nor would 
he quiet his own upright conscience by laying 
the sin upon the shoulders of society, where it 
ought to be charged home faithfully upon the 
individuals, whose opinions and practices form 
what is called the World. Censure so plain 
and specific ensured for him, no doubt, a cer- 
tain amount of unpopularity and detraction. 
And detraction, when practised on any con- 
siderable scale, will always injure what are 
called a man’s prospects in life. But no detrac- 
tion could diminish the wholesomeness of his 
example, or the felt force of his ministerial 
character. And he goes to his grave, much 
more deservedly esteemed as a governing in- 
fluence in the Church of England, and a pillar 
of her spiritual fabric, than many men who 
have actually worn the mitre, and carried the 
pastoral staff. 


But is there nothing to be said of him in 
connexion with the last clause of our text, 
“Have peace one with another?” Yes! 
brethren, there is much—as much perhaps, in 
weight and significance, as has been advanced 
on the other side. I have spoken of the libe- 
rality of his heart, and the warmth of his sym- 
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pathies. But never was there a man of more 
liberal mind. If any one ever did so, he 
eschewed that wretched narrowness, which 
seeks to make the religious sentiments of all 
good Christians, or at least of all good Church- 
men, run in one groove. Very considerable 
differences of opinion did not in the least 
estrange his regard from brother clergymen, so 
long as he felt that they were doing service in 
the same vineyard as he. Being a learned 
man by education, as well as a candid man by 
natural temperament, he knew well (what some 
are so slow to acknowledge) that Truth is not 
the exclusive possession of any one school or 
party, that on all the great subjects of Reli- 
gious controversy there is more than one side, 
and something to be said on both. Hence with 
no religious partisan was he a great favourite ; 
for all religious parties have their Shibboleths, 
and to no Shibboleth could he frame his honest 
lips. If a brother clergyman only loved the 
Master heartily, and worked for Him energeti- 
cally, he cared comparatively little what his 
views might be, but made him welcome to his 
pulpit and to his house. Not that his liberality 
ever for a moment passed into latitudinarianism. 
He was fully aware of the subtle poisoh which 
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it is sought to instil into the mind under the 
specious name of rational views of Religion, and 
he took his stand in opposing those views, on 
the Word of God interpreted, under the Spirit’s 
teaching, with the simplicity of a child and the 
honesty of an Englishman. Yet while utterly 
repudiating the views themselves, he did not 
account it a sign of orthodoxy to bear hardly 
upon the men who hold them ; nor did he ever 
refuse his sympathy to the difficulties and trials 
of a highly educated and thinking mind. He 
thought that modern unbelief, deadly as it is, 
must be met with fair and honest arguments, 
not put down by popular clamour. And yet 
all who knew any thing of him, knew that his 
own views on the subject of religion—views 
which I believe he held consistently, without 
any change, through the whole of his life—were 
very clearly defined, and that it was not any 
indistinctness or haziness of belief, but simply 
a candid and loving mind, which made him 
allow so wide a margin for the opinions of 
others. Were all Divines possessed of equal 
candour and generosity, while still there would 
be much difference of opinion on points not 
fundamental, there would be no divisions in the 
Church. If questions were always judged as he 
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judged them, on their own independent merits, 
without reference to the school which avowedly 
advocates them ; if religious partisanship were 
eschewed by us all, as he eschewed it; if 
controversial bitterness were regarded, as he 
regarded it, as being really, under pretext of 
zeal for the Lord, only another development of 
the mind of the flesh, then indeed the breaches 
in our Zion would be speedily built up, and we 
should at length, after so much unchristian 
animosity, “ have peace one with another.” 

My brethren, such in its aspect towards the 
world and the Church (for this is no place to 
speak of those softer domestic virtues which he 
so remarkably exemplified) was the character 
of him, who for the last fourteen years has 
ministered to you the Word and Sacraments 
of Christ. Many is the stirring appeal he 
has made to you from this place, to walk 
worthy of your high vocation; but his last 
and best sermon is the example which he has 
bequeathed to you, and the outlines of which 
we have attempted feebly to pourtray. Will 
you follow this example? It is the best 
tribute you can pay to his memory, for whom 
I well know that you long to testify your 
regard. If at the last thou wouldest be laid 
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(as he has been laid) a living sacrifice upon 
God’s altar, see that thou have in thyself the 
salt which qualifies for acceptance. Let your 
character as a Christian be no more tame, 
feeble, impotent; but let it be such a decided 
manifestation of self-denial, of energy, of truth- 
fulness, as shall be a seasoning salt in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation. Halt no 
more between two opinions. If the Lord be 
God, follow Him, and in following Him, con- 
demn the world, that thou mayest not be con- 
demned with it. Yet while your example and 
influence is condemnatory of worldly ways, let 
your sympathies be large and liberal. ‘‘ Give 
no offence.” ‘“‘ Follow peace with all men.” 
Practically admit that other minds may run in 
a groove of sentiment very different from your 
own, and yet converge towards the same central 
truth. Walk more closely with God, and by 
consequence more at variance with the world, 
more in union with all those who seek and — 
worship God, whether they are now members 
of the Church militant or triumphant. Our 
friend has gone to his rest; wearied with many 
faithful activities in his Master’s service, he 
has now laid down his head upon the Master’s 
bosom. But he is really separated only from 
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those of us who will not breathe the same 
atmosphere of communion with Christ, which 
he breathed in life, and breathes now more 
freely and more enjoyably in Paradise. Cul- 
tivate communion with Christ; and in the 
nature of things, and of necessity, you cultivate 
communion with those who are fallen asleep in 
Him. And yet a little while, and this com- 
munion shall be perfected, when we too are 
gathered into the bosom of Christ’s Love in the 
hour of death and at the day of judgment. 


SERMON XXIII. 


THE LAST SUNDAY oF 1861. 


Preached at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, on the last Sun- 
day of the year 1861, shortly after the death of H.R.H. 
the late Prince Consort. 


“Zn those Days was Wezekiah stick unto Death. And Isatah 
the prophet, the son of Amo}, came unto htm, and said 
unto him, Thus satth the Lord, Set thine house tn order: 
for thou shalt die, and not Ithe. Chen Hesekiah turned 
his face toward the wall, and pranved unto the Lord, and 
satd, Remember now, @ Word, f beseech thee, How £ have 
walked before thee tn truth and with a perfect heart, and 
Habe done that which ts good in thy sight. And Herekiah 
wept sore. Then came the word of the Word to tsaiah, 
saving, Go, and sap to Hepekiah, Thus satth the Lord, the 
God of Babid thy father. E habe heard thy praper, t habe 
seen thy tears: behold, £ will add unto thy Dans fifteen 
pears. And this shall be a sign unto thee from the Lord, 
that the Lord well Do this thing that he hath spoken: Ge- 
Hold, £ will bring again the shadow of the degrees, which 
ts gone Dolun tn the sun dial of Aha, ten Degrees back= 
ward. So the sun returned ten Degrees, by which degrees 
it as gone Dolwn.”—Isa. xxxvili. 1—5. 7, 8. 


Tur Chapter from which these words are taken 
is the Church’s last Sunday Lesson for the year. 
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Not only is it remarkably appropriate to the 
season at which it is read, but it has also a spe- 
cial significance in reference to the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. 

Most of us who have had some experience of 
life, have seen instances, in which a man who 
has set his heart too fondly upon one object, 
_has gained that object, and with it (to use the 
language of St. Paul to his shipmates) “much 
harm and loss.” He has won the position 
which he coveted; but perhaps he finds himself 
saddled with the burden of a crushing respon- 
sibility ; or perhaps his health—the one condi- 
tion of enjoyment—breaks up just as he grasps 
the prize; or perhaps he is snatched away by 
death, “while the meat is yet in his mouth;” 
and those who knew him are unpleasantly re- 
minded of the end of Israel’s lusting in the 
wilderness; “He gave them their desire, and 
sent leanness withal into their soul.” And 
thinking men say, when they hear of this 
result, “‘Strong wishes for earthly blessings are 
to be avoided.” 

The Book of God, as being the book of Truth, 
gives an exact echo of human experience in 
this matter. King Hezekiah entertained a 
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strong and passionate wish for that earthly 
blessing, which is the ground of every other 
—life. When laid on what promised to be his 
death-bed, he prayed for a lengthened span, 
and mixed tears with the prayer. A tender 
father loves to indulge his children in their 
innocent desires, if there is a hope and a pro- 
spect that it can be done without spoiling them 
—more especially if their conduct has *been 
such as to justify the indulgence. And our 
Heavenly Father in like manner graciously 
attends to the wishes of His children, where 
there is a reasonable hope that they may be 
safely trusted with the thing they covet, and 
where the granting their request will furnish 
an additional evidence of the truth that the 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. And accordingly God acceded 
to Hezekiah’s request, and added fifteen years 
to his life. But now comes the grave question, 
“Did the fifteen years thus added prove, in the 
issue, a blessing to Hezekiah personally, or to 
the nation over which he so worthily presided ?” 
The sacred narrative gives an emphatic nega- 
tive to both branches of the question. Heze- 
kiah, when God had originally proposed to take 
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him to Himself, and had sent Isaiah with the 
message, “Set thine house in order: for thou 
shalt die, and not live,’ was at the zenith of 
his spiritual prosperity. He -had just mani- 
fested an affiance in God, which was truly illus- 
trious, and which Abraham himself could hardly 
have exceeded ; and God had responded to this 
affiance by a miracle equally illustrious, and 
had sent the Assyrian to his home without 
having been able to strike a blow, thoroughly 
cowed and humbled. And now Hezekiah was 
to be gathered to his fathers, full, if not of 
years (for he was only thirty-nine), yet of 
honours, spiritual and temporal. But by his 
prayers and his tears he succeeded in prolong- 
ing his span; and the first result of this, which 
the history brings before us, points to a spi- 
ritual decline in Hezekiah. The very next 
chapter of Isaiah records a congratulatory mes- 
sage sent to him by the King of Babylon, on 
receiving the news of his convalescence. Im- 
mediately the sweet ointment of Hezekiah’s 
graces was flawed and corrupted by the dead 
fly of vanity. He is the king, in defence of 
whose metropolis the angel of the Lord has 
smitten one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
armed Assyrians ; he is the king, who has such 
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power with God, that his prayer can avail (as 
Joshua’s had done before him) to stop the sun 
in the midst of his career; to arrest the course 
of time; to put the clock of life back. Proudly, 
and with a vainglorious consciousness of the 
splendour of his position, he leads the wonder- 
ing ambassadors over his palace, and over his 
treasury, and over his arsenal, until the impres- 
sion produced upon them is something like that 
produced upon the Queen of Sheba by Solomon’s 
magnificence. Alas for Hezekiah! Pride has 
been ever the special conductor, which attracts 
and conveys the lightning of heaven’s ven- 
geance to the person who harbours it. As 
speedily as the king’s prayer had fetched down 
a favourable answer, his pride fetches down a 
dismal denunciation ; ‘ Behold, the days come, 
that all that is in thine house, and that which 
thy fathers have laid up in store until this day, 
shall be carried to Babylon: nothing shall be 
left, saith the Lord. And of thy sons that 
shall issue from thee, which thou shalt beget, 
shall they take away; and they shall be eunuchs 
in the palace of the king of Babylon.” 

Had Hezekiah died when God proposed to 
take him, he would have died humble (for a 
great act of trust in God involves humility, or 
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abnegation of self-trust, as its necessary condi- 
tion) ; as it is, he dies after beg humbled by 
God; and all those who read the narrative 
thoughtfully will surely say, “ Better far he 
had died at first.” 

But more than personal interests are at stake 
in the life of princes; and we are led to inquire 
what, as far as it is given us to know them, 
may have been the effect upon the Jewish 
nation of the addition of fifteen years to Heze- 
kiah’s life. The answer is conveyed in these 
words; ‘“Manasseh (Hezekiah’s son, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne) was twelve years old 
when he began to reign ;” so that if Hezekiah 
had died when God intended he should, Ma- 
nasseh would never have existed. Now who 
was Manasseh? and what part did he play in 
Jewish history? The answer is very simple 
and easily given. Manasseh by his extraordi- 
nary wickedness, surpassing that of all who 
had gone before him, involved the nation which 
he governed in ruin. Manassch’s crimes sealed. 
their doom. Those crimes cried to Heaven for 
vengeance, and were heard, long after Manas- 
seh’s body had mingled with the dust, and long 
after Manasseh’s soul had become, through Di- 
vine grace, profoundly penitent. For when the 
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author of the Books of Kings traces up the cap- 
tivity to its originating cause, thus he writes; 
“Surely at the commandment of the Lord came 
this upon Judah, to remove them out of His 
sight, for the sins of Manasseh, according to all 
that he did; and also for the innocent blood 
that he shed, (for he filled Jerusalem with 
innocent blood,) which the Lord would not 
pardon.” Possibly, then, if Manasseh had not 
existed, the great national degradation of the 
Jews by the captivity, and the demolition of 
the City and Temple, would never have taken 
place. And Manasseh’s existence depended, as 
we have seen, on the prolongation of Hezekiah’s 
term of years. Thus, whether we view this 
prolongation personally or politically, the re- 
sults seem to be most disastrous. 

Brethren, what a lesson of comfort and hope 
do these reflections read to us under the griev- 
ous bereavement, which not our Queen only, 
but the English nation has recently sustained ! 
We have lost a Prince in the prime of life, full 
of honours, indeed, if ever prince was so; but 
alas! (as we faithlessly sigh,) alas! not full of 
years. Our gracious God has deprived him, as 
He proposed to deprive Hezekiah, of the residue 
of his days. And the nation would have felt 
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the loss of this residue comparatively little, if 
the sum of his years had been spent, as many a 
prince in such a position would have spent 
them, in indolent self-indulgence—in pastime 
and dissipations. But what stirs our profound 
regrets is that the life, of which the residue 
is cut short, was one of the most substantial, 
though unostentatious, usefulness. It sowed 
the seed of much good among us, and promised 
not a harvest only, which we may even now 
hope to reap, but still more seed in years to 
come. In the first place, one who from his 
earliest youth was a very pattern of domestic 
and social virtue is most mysteriously cut off, 
just when his elder children, (whose characters 
must necessarily be so many forces in deter- 
mining the fortunes of this country,) have ar- 
rived at such an age as to be capable of benefit- 
ing by his example. Then, again, we are de- 
prived suddenly of that most salutary influence 
(which, as Englishmen, we so much need) which 
led us to enlarge the circle of our national sym- 
pathies; to see merit in Institutions not our 
own; and to cultivate a friendly intercourse 
with the other members of the great family of 
Man. Our departed Prince would have been 
the life and soul of the great enterprise which 
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was to make the spring and summer of 1862 
illustrious, by bringing to our shores from all 
parts of the civilized world the products of 
human industry andart. Much has he done in 
this good and philanthropic cause already,— 
why (we faithlessly complain) is he not spared 
to put the crown on the work, which he has 
specially inaugurated P And then, that (inde- 
pendently of the heart-deep sorrow which this 
dispensation has caused her, and in which there 
is a universality of sympathy with her, which 
sovereigns less virtuous and less popular might 
envy) our Queen should have lost her best 
friend, and her most wise and able counsel- 
lor, at a period of national history so pecu- 
liarly critical, when at any moment this coun- 
try may be plunged into a sanguinary war, and 
the largest tax may be made upon the firmness 
and discretion of its rulers,—surely this reflec- 
tion, even if it stood alone, unbacked by those 
which have preceded it, might well make us 
long with a passionate longing that our Prince 
might have been spared a few more years, until 
his work seemed to us fully done, and that the 
mysterious arrangements of Divine Providence, 
which had decreed his end at this particular 
time, might have been suspended in his favour. 
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But no! perish a thought, which shows so little 
affiance in the wisdom of our Heavenly Father, 
and in the loving providential care, which it is 
quite clear that He is exercising over this highly- 
favoured country. We cannot see what is 
awaiting us, either individually or nationally, 
in the horizon of the future ;—this is the an- 
swer to all objections founded on the apparent 
prematureness of the event,—He only, whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire, and can penetrate 
into the tangled and intricate relations of future 
contingencies, knows when a Prince’s work is 
done—aye, brethren, and when your work and 
mine shall be done also,—and, having the keys 
of death and hell, He is able to give the soul its 
discharge at that exact moment, when, both in 
itself, and in relation to others and to external 
events, it is ripe for such an arrangement. 
Yes! bitter as this dispensation is, and inaus- 
picious as it seems at this particular juncture, 
we may truly say—we do say with all the resig- 
nation of a faith loyal to the King of Kings, 
“Tt is well.” Albert dies at the zenith of his 
fame, having filled a most arduous and difficult 
position with rare delicacy, with wonderful judg- 
ment, and with consummate ability,—a posi- 
tion, in which some princes would have shown 
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an interfering spirit, and some (on the other 
hand) would have been mere ciphers; but he, 
abstaining from those interests which he could 
not constitutionally touch, devoted his brillant 
talents to works of solid national usefulness, 
and has won thereby laurels infinitely higher 
than those of the adroit politician. Shall we 
express a fond wish to recall him, when the 
doing so might pull him down possibly from 
the high pinnacle to which he has mounted, 
when his high and energetic character might 
be flawed by some temptation at present out of 
sight, or when his efforts for the public good 
might be effectually thwarted and marred by 
some agency yet lying in the dark womb of the 
future? God forbid! the story of the fifteen 
years which were indulged to Hezekiah shall 
teach us better. 

We have seen, brethren,—and it is a most 
impressive lesson,—that life, when extorted (as 
it were) from God by the wrestling of strong 
desire and passionate prayer, is likely to be 
rather a bane than a boon. But the remark 
holds good only of the prayer of mere men—of 
us dim-sighted creatures, whose glimpses into 
the future must be conjectural at best, and who 
must qualify all our desires in prayer with that 
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humble confession of good Bishop Andrewes ; 
“Lord, Thou knowest, and art able to do, and 
willest that which is good for my soul. I, 
wretched man that I am, neither know, nar am 
able, nor will it asmuch as I ought.’”’ There is a 
prayer, which often rises to the throne of grace 
for the prolongation of our span, dictated by the 
profoundest wisdom, as well as by the tenderest 
love, the favourable answer to which we need 
not look upon with the slightest suspicion or 
mistrust. It is the prayer of the dresser of the 
vineyard, preferred to its owner on behalf of 
the barren fig-tree; “Lord, let it alone this year 
also;”’ in other words, it is the prayer of Christ, 
the heavenly Intercessor, who, in order that He 
may try upon us during the coming year dif- 
ferent methods of spiritual cultivation, pleads 
for a longer span than that which the counsel 
of God had originally determined for us. Is 
there any grace in which you are wanting? any 
habitual sin which has to be corrected in you? 
any part of the spiritual character in which you 
are sadly backward? It may be that, with the 
very design of forming in you this grace, of 
eradicating this sin from your heart, of 
quickening you in this attainment, our Blessed 
Intercessor is even now, in a realm to which 
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our senses cannot reach, offering for you the 
prayer, “Let it alone this year also.” All of us 
may have been frequently indebted to this in- 
tercession for year after year of life, while little 
suspecting how deep was our personal interest 
in the transactions proceeding above. And if, 
from the plea of Christ on our behalf, the 
shadow upon the dial of our life has gone back 
several degrees, and an additional term has 
been added to our years, it is surely a most 
grave question for us how we have improved 
this additional period, whether our wills have 
co-operated with the spiritual discipline, for the 
sake of which we have been spared, so that it 
has brought forth in us its legitimate fruits ? 
And if the close of this year finds us still in 
health and strength, with a promise, as far as 
we can see, of some additional months at least, 
how greatly it behoves us to think that these 
months are granted us, perhaps by a special 
interference of Christ—certainly with a special 
purpose—and to labour to turn them to good 
account, and to redeem the time! It is a pre- 
cious truth, suggested by the narrative which 
we have been considering, that time may be 
redeemed. In a literal sense, no doubt, time, 
once fled, can never be recalled. But there are 
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two counts which may be made of time; an 
arithmetical and a moral one. It may be 
computed by the number of days, months, 
years, which it contains, which is the arith- 
metical count. Or it may be computed by the 
experience which the mind goes through in it, 
by the processes of thought and sentiment which 
are crowded into it, which last is the mental or 
moral count of time. And the Apostle estimates 
time by this latter count, when he bids us 
“redeem” it. If we throw into God’s service 
more zeal, more heart, more fervour, more 
prayer, more realization of His Presence, greater 
purity of intention than we have hitherto done; 
if we throw into our acts of benevolence and 
kindness more love, more sympathy, more self- 
sacrifice, more of the Christ-like mind than has 
been heretofore the case with us; if in general 
we are more spiritually active; if the great 
evangelical principles of faith, hope, and love, are 
quickened in their operation within us, and if, 
in consequence, we walk more consistently in 
“the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost,” this is really stealing a march 
upon time, repairing the waste of it, redeeming 
it, adding more days to our life, 
“ In His unerring sight, who measures life by Love.” 
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May it be ours to do this, if God should spare 
us, during the coming year; yea, and during 
the residue of this! And may we enter upon 
the work of spiritual improvement with that 
elasticity of mind, which only the Blood of 
Christ and the Grace of Christ can give; for in 
Him, and in Him alone, are all the fresh springs 
of energy, enterprise, and hope. Is it not written, 
‘All my fresh springs shall be in Thee ?” 

In conclusion; to turn once again to that 
sorrowful subject, which both the time at which 
and the place in which we are assembled 
suggest, we will entreat you, as in duty bound, 
not as yet to discontinue those secret prayers 
for our bereaved Queen and the Royal Family, 
which you have been already so earnestly ad- 
monished to offer. Let me remind you that 
such prayers will now be more in demand than 
ever, if we may judge from the usual working 
of the human mind under bereavement. In the 
few first days of passionate and excited grief 
which succeed a death in our families, we never 
fairly front our loss. While anxious friends 
are making inquiries and expressing condolence, 
while the voices around us are more than usually 
tender, and the footfalls more than usually soft, 
these evidences of sympathy in the outer world 
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are more or less compensatory, and the un- 
welcome truth has not yet broken upon us in 
all its plain matter-of-fact rudeness. But a day 
soon comes when all our little world has re- 
turned to its old ways, and there is no longer 
any special duty to the deceased or to the sur- 
vivors, which requires that we brace ourselves 
up for it; and the cruel light shines into the 
old home, and shows an orderliness in one or 
more of the apartments, which says more ex- 
pressively than words, that they are untenanted 
now, and in so saying, strikes a chill to the 
heart. It is then, and not till then, that the 
real stress of trial comes. And this is probably 
the sorrowful experience of our gracious Queen 
at the present moment. And all of us may do 
something—nay, much—to support her under 
it. For when we pray, we move about in an 
invisible world, and touch the springs of a 
mechanism which regulates all hearts, however 
severed from us by any other means of access to 
them. And until we meet before the Great 
White Throne, we shall have no notion of the 
immense amount of succour and consolation, 
which all of us have at times derived from those 
who are as far removed as possible from us in 
our way of life, but who yet have reached us, it 
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may be, across continents and oceans, with the 
outstretched hand of prayer. High as she sits 
above us, we may all reach our Queen thus, 
and minister support to her in those dark days, 
when her heavy trial begins to be disenchanted 
of the character of a dream-like pageant of woe, 
and becomes to her more and more daily a stern 
and bitter reality. 


THE END. 
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Contents :—1l. Mr. Burke’s Correspondence between the year 1744 and 
his Decease in 1797, first published from the original MSS. in 1844, 
edited by Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke. The most interest- 
ing portion of the Letters of Mr. Burke to Dr. French Laurence is also 
included in it. 

2. The Works of Mr. Burke, as edited by his Literary Executors, and 
completed by the publication of the 15th and 16th Volumes, in 1826, 
under the Superintendence of the late Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Walker 
King. 


Burke’s (Edmund) Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
in 1790. New Edition, with a short Biographical Notice. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Byng’s (Rev. F. E. C.) Sermons for Households. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Caswall’s (Rev. Dr.) Martyr of the Pongas. A Memoir 
of the Rey. Hamble James Leacock, first West-Indian Missionary to 
Western Africa. Small 8vo. With Portrait. 5s, 6d. 


Chevallier’s (Rev. Professor) Translation of the Epistles of 
Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and of the Apologies of Justin 
Martyr and Tertullian. With Notes, and an Account of the Present State 


~ the Question respecting the Epistles of Ignatius. Second Edition. 
vo. 


Christian’s (The) Duty, from the Sacred Scriptures. In 
Two Parts. Part I. Exhortation to Repentance and a Holy Life. Part 
II. Devotions for the Closet, in Three Offices, for every Day in the 
Week. [London : sold by C. Rivington, in St. Paul’s Churchyard: 1730.] 
(an oo Edited by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Small 8vo. 

a S. 


Clabon’s (John M.) Praise, Precept, and Prayer; a Com- 
plete Manual of Family Worship. Part I. From the Old Testament, 
for Morning use. Part I]. From the Old and New Testaments, and 
from the best Commentators, for Evening use. Part III. From ‘‘ The 
Initation of Christ.” Part LV. Prayers for Six Weeks. 8vo. 16s. 


Clergy Charities—List of Charities, General and Diocesan, 


for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. Third Edition, 
Small 8vyo. 3s. 


Clissold’s (Rev. H.) Lamps of the Church; or, Rays of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, from the Lives and Deaths of some Eminent 
Christians of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo., with five Portraits on 
Steel, 9s. 6d. In morocco, 15s, 
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Cottager’s Monthly Visitor—Thirty-six Volumes of this 
Work have been published, forming a Repository of Religious Instruction 
and Domestic Economy, suited to Family Reading, the Parochial Library, 
and the Servants’ Hall. Its contents include Spiritual Exposition, In 
structive Tales, Hints on Gardening and Agriculture, and short Extracts 
from the best Authors. All the volumes are sold separately, 4s. each. 


Cotterill’s Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship. New and cheaper Editions. 32mo., Is.; in 18mo. (large print), 
ls. 6d. Also an Edition on fine paper, 2s. 6d, 


*,* A large allowance to Clergymen and Churchwardens. 


Crosthwaite’s (Rev. J. C.) Historical Passages and Charac- 
ters in the Book of Daniel; Eight Lectures, delivered in 1852, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Bernard Hyde, Esq. To which are added, 
Four Discourses on Mutual Recognition in a Future State. J]2mo. 


7s. bd. 


Cureton’s (Rev. Dr.) Corpus Ignatianum; or, a Complete 
’ Body of the Ignatian Epistles: Genuine, Interpolated, and Spurious, 
according to the three Recensions. With numerous extracts, in Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin, and an English Translation of the Syrian Text; an 
Introduction, and copious Notes. Royal 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


Spicilegium Syriacum ; or, Remnants 
of Writers of the Second and Third Centuries, preserved in Syriac, with 
an English Translation, and Notes. Royal 8vo, 9s. 


| Davys’s (Bp. of Peterborough) Plain and Short History of 
England for Children: in Letters from a Father to his Son. With Ques- 
tions, Thirteenth Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


Volume for a Lending 
Library; chiefly selected from the Cotlager’s Monthly Visitor, Small 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Early Influences. By the Author of “Truth without Pre- 
judice.” Third Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Ellison’s (Rev. H. J.) Way of Holiness in Married Life ; 


a Course of Sermons preached in Lent. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 
2s. 6d. In white cloth, antique style, 3s. 6d. 


Elsley’s Annotations on the Four Gospels, and the Acts 
of the Apostles. Compiled and abridged for the Use of Students. 
Kighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


Evans’s (Archdeacon) Scripture Biography. In 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 18s. 


Biography of the Early Church. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. 


—_—_____——— Bishopric of Souls. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 4s. 
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Evans’s (Archdeacon) Ministry of the Body. Second Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Exton’s (Rev. R. B.) Speculum Gregis; or, the Parochial 
Minister's Assistant in the Oversight of his Flock. With blank forms 


to be filled up at discretion. Seventh Edition. In pocket size. 4s. 6d. 
bound with clasp. 


Fearon’s (Rev. H.) Sermons on Public Subjects. Small 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Frampton’s (Miss) Lives and Martyrdom of the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and Earliest Fathers of the Church. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Galloway’s (Rev. W. B.) Clergyman’s Holidays: or, Friendly 


Discussions, Historical, Scriptural, and Philosophical. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Ezekiel’s Sign, Metrically Para- 
phrased and Interpreted, from his Fourth and Fifth Chapters; with Notes 
and Elucidations. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Gilly’s (late Canon) Memoir of Felix Neff, Pastor of the 
High Alps; and of his Labours among the French Protestants of Dauphiné, 
a Remnant of the Primitive Christians of Gaul. Sixth Edition. Feap. 
5s. 6d. 

Girdlestone’s (Rev. Charles) Holy Bible, containing the |. 
Old and New Testaments; with a Commentary arranged in Short Lec- 
tures for the Daily Use of Families. New Edition, in 6 vols. 8vo, 3/. 3s, 


The Old Testament separately. 4 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
The New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


Goulburn’s (Rev. Dr.) Thoughts on Personal Religion. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
*,* The two additional Chapters have been printed separately, price 6d. 


———————— Sermons preached on Various Ocea- 
sions during the last Twenty Years. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


——— Manual of Confirmation; com- 
prising a General Account of the Ordinance, the English Order of Con- 
firmation with Notes, and Meditations and Prayers: with a Pastoral 
Letter on First Communion. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


—————_———._ Introduction to the Devotional 
Study of the Holy Scriptures. Fifth Edition. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Gray’s (late Bp. of Bristol) Key to the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha: or, an Account of their several Books, of the Contents and 
Authors, and of the Times in which they were respectively written. 
Tenth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Green.—Brief Memorials of the late Rev. Charles Green, 
M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford; Missionary and Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Greswell’s (Rev. Edward) The Three Witnesses and the 
Threefold Cord; being the Testimony of the Natural Measures of Time, 
of the Primitive Civil Calendar, and of Antediluvian and Postdiluvian 
Tradition, on the Principal Questions of Fact in Sacred or Profane Anti- 
quity. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Objections to the Historical Cha- 
racter of the Pentateuch, in Part I. of Dr. Colenso’s “ Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua,” considered, and shown to be unfounded. 8vo. 5s. 


Exposition of the Parables and 
of other Parts of the Gospels. 5 vols. (in 6 parts), 8vo. 31. 12s, 


Grotius de Veritate Religionis Christiane. With English 
Notes and Illustrations, for the use of Students. By the Rev. Als Le 
Middleton, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; Lecturer on Theology 
at St. Bees’ College. Second Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


Gurney’s (Rev. J. H.) Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 


Sermons chiefly on Old Testament 


Histories, from Texts in the Sunday Lessons. Second Edition, 6s. 


Sermons on Texts from the Epistles 
and Gospels for Twenty Sundays. Second Edition. 6s. 


Miscellaneous Sermons. 6s. 


Hale’s (Archdeacon) Sick Man’s Guide to Acts of Faith, 
Patience, Charity, and Repentance. Extracted from Bishop Taylor's Holy 
Dying. In large print. Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. 


Hall’s (Rev. W. J.) Psalms and Hymns adapted to the 
Services of the Church of England; with a Supplement of additional 
Hymns and Indices, In 8vo., 8s.—18mo., 3s.—24mo., 1s, 6d.—24mo., 
limp cloth, ls. 3d.—24mo., fine paper, 2s.—32mo., 1s.—32mo., limp, 8d.— 
32mo., fine paper, 2s. (The Supplement may be had separately.) 


Selection of Tunes. Royal 8vo., 12s. 


Oblong 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
** A Prospectus of the above, with Specimens of Type, and farther 
particulars, may be had of the Publishers. 


Hawkins’s (Rev. W. B.) Limits of Religious Belief: Sug- 
gestions addressed to the Student in Divine Things. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. By the Author of 
Sickness: its Trials and Blessings.” Fourth Edition, i large print. 
ls., or 1s. 6d. in cloth. 


Henley’s (Hon. and Rev. R.) The Prayer of Prayers. 
Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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Hey’s (John) Lectures on Divinity, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Third Edition, by T. Turton, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Ely. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. ) 

Heygate’s (Rev. W. E.) Care of the Soul; or, Sermons — 
on Points of Christian Prudence. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Good Shepherd; or, Christ 

the Pattern, Priest, and Pastor. 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


Hodgson’s (Chr.) Instructions for the Use of Candidates for 
Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy, as to Ordination, Licences, 
Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &c. &c.; with Acts of Parliament rela- 
ting to the above, and Forms to be used. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

*,* In this Edition such alterations have been made as appeared to be 
necessary in consequence of recent amendments in the laws relating to 
the Clergy. 

Holden’s (Rev. Geo.) Christian Expositor; or, Practical 
Guide to the Study of the New Testament. Intended for the use of 
General Readers. Second Edition. I2mo. 12s. 


Holy Thoughts; or, A Treasury of True Riches. Col- 
lected chiefly from our Old Writers. Eighth Edition. Is. 6d, 

Homilies (The) with Various Readings, and the Quotations 
from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages, Edited 
by G. E. Corrie, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hook’s (Dean) Book of Family Prayer. Sixth Edition. 
18mo, 2s. 


Private Prayers. Fifth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Biography. 
8 vols. 12mo, QU. 11s. y raphy: 


seo (Rev. F. B.) Exposition of the Revelations. 2 vols. 
vo. 28s, 


Hulton’s (Rev. C. G.) Catechetical Help to Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 


Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering ; in connexion 
with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. Selected from 
various Authors. Edited by the Rev. T. V. Fosbery, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Giles’s, Reading. Fifth Edition, 5s. 6d. in cloth, or 9s. 6d. in 


morocco, 


This Volume contains 233 separate pieces; of which about 90 are by 
writers who lived prior to the 18th Century; the rest are modern, and 
some of these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 
and 80 in number) occur those of Sir J. Beaumont—Sir T. Browne 
Elizabeth of Bohemia—Phineas Fletcher—George Herbert—Dean Hickes 
—Bp. Ken—Quarles—Sandys—Jeremy Taylor—Henry Vaughan—and Sir 
H. Wotton. And of modern writers—Mrs. Barrett Browning—Bishop 
Wilberforee—S. T. Coleridge—W. Wordsworth—Dean Trench—Rev, 
Messrs, Chandler—Keble—Lyte—Monsell and Moultrie. 
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Jackson’s (Bp. of Lincoln) Six Sermons on the Christian 
Character; preached in Lent. Seventh Edition. Small 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 


James’s (Rev. Dr.) Comment upon the Collects appointed 
to be used in the Church of England on Sundays and Holydays through- 
out the Year. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, 5s. 


Christian Watchfulness in the Prospect 
of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. Eighth Edition, 12mo. 6s. 
Cheap Editions of these two works may be had, price 3s. each. 


Evangelical Life, as seen in the Ex- 
ample of our Lord Jesus Christ. Second Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


Devotional Comment on the Morn- 
ing and Evening Services in the Book of Common Prayer, in a Series of 
Plain Lectures. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Inman’s (Rev. Professor) Treatise on Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, for the Use of British Seamen. Thirteenth Edition, 
edited by the Rev. J. W. Inman. Royal 8vo. 7s. 


Nautical Tables for the Use 
of British Seamen. New Edition, edited by the Rev. J. W. Inman. 
Royal 8yo, 14s. 

Kaye’s (late Bp. of Lincoln) Account of the Writings and 
Opinions of Justin Martyr. Third Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Ecclesiastical History of the 
Second and Third Centuries, Ilustrated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 13s. 


Account of the Writings and 


Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, 8vo. 12s. 


Account of the Council of 


Nicza, in connexion with the Life of Athanasius. 8vo. 8s. 


Kennaway’s (Rev. C. E.) Consolatio; or, Comfort for the 
‘Afflicted. Selected from various Authors. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Oxford. Tenth Edition. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Landon’s (Rev. E. H.) Manual of Councils of the Holy 


Catholic Church, comprising the Substance of the most Remarkable 
and Important Canons. Alphabetically arranged. 12mo. 12s, 


Latin Reader.—De Viris Illustribus Urbis Rome, a Romulo 
ad Augustum. An Elementary Latin Reading Book, being a Series of 
Biographical Chapters on Roman History, chronologically arranged. By 
the Editor of the “ Graduated Series of English Reading Books.” Small 
8vo. 3s. 


Lee’s (Rev. Professor) Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its 
Nature and Proof: Eight Discourses preached before the University of 
Dublin. Second Edition, revised, ue Index. 8vo, 14s. 
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Low (Bishop).—A Memoir of the Right Rev. David Low, 
D.D., formerly Bishop of the United Dioceses of Ross, Moray, and 
Argyle; comprising Sketches of the Principal Events connected with the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, during the last Seventy Years. By the Rev. 
William Blatch, Incumbent of St John’s, Pittenweem, and late Clerical 
Assistant to the Bishop. 12mo. 7s. 


Lyttelton’s (Lord) Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apo- 
stles; with Explanatory Notes. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


McCaul’s (Rev. Dr.) Testimonies to the Divine Authority 
and Inspiration of Holy Scripture, as taught by the Church of England. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Examination of Bp. Colenso’s Diffi- 

culties with regard to the Pentateuch; and some Reasons for believing in 

its Authenticity and Divine Origin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Also, the Propie’s Enirion, fifth thousand, price 1s. 


Mackenzie’s (Rev. H.) Ordination Lectures, delivered in 
Riseholme Palace Chapel, during Ember Weeks. Small 8vo. 3s. 


Contents :—Pastoral Government — Educational Work — Self-govern- 
ment in the Pastor—Missions and their Reflex Results—Dissent—Publie 
Teaching—Sunday Schools—Doctrinal Controversy—Secular Aids. 


Maitland’s (Rev. Dr.) Voluntary System; in a Series of 
Letters. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 


Dark Ages: a Series of Essays in 
illustration of the Religion and Literature of the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
and Twelfth Centuries. Third Edition. 8vo. 


Essays on Subjects connected with 
the Reformation in England. 8vo, lds. 


Mant’s (late Bishop) Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, with copious Notes, Practical and Historical, 
from approved Writers of the Church of England; including the Canons 
and Constitutions of the Church. New Edition. In one volume, super- 
royal 8yo, 24s. 


Happiness of the Blessed considered as to 
the Particulars of their State; their Recognition of each other in that 
State; and its Difference of Degrees. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


Marsh’s (late Bp. of Peterborough) Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome: with an Appendix on Church Authority 
the Character of Schism, and the Rock on which our Saviour declared 
that He would build His Church. Third Edition, Small 8vo. 6s. 


Melvill’s (Rev. H.) Sermons. Vol. I., Sixth Edition. Vol. 
II., Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. each. 


Sermons on some of the less prominent 
Facts and References in Sacred Story. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo 
10s. 6d. each. ; 
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Melvill’s (Rev. H.) Selection from the Lectures delivered 
at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, on the Tuesday Mornings in the Years 1850, 
1851, 1852. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Middleton’s (Bp.) Doctrine of the Greek Article applied 
to the Cnticism and Illustration of the New Testament. By the late 
Bishop Middleton. With Prefatory Observations and Notes, by Hugh 
James Rose, B.D., late Principal of King’s College, London. New 
Edition. In 8yo. 12s. 

Mill’s (Rev. Dr.) Analysis of Bishop Pearson on the Creed. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

Monsell’s (Rev. Dr.) Parish Musings; or, Devotional Poems. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Moon’s (R.) Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua considered 
with Reference to the Objections of the Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 6s. 

Nixon’s (Bp. of Tasmania) Lectures, Historical, Doctrinal, 
and Practical, on the Catechism of the Church of England. Sixth 
Edition. 8yo. 18s. 


O’Keeffe’s (Miss) Patriarchal Times; or, The Land of 
Canaan: in Seven Books. Comprising interesting Events, Incidents, and 


Characters, founded on the Holy Scriptures. Seventh Edition. Small 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Old Man’s (The) Rambles. Sixth and cheaper Edition. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Page’s (Rev. J. R.) Pretensions of Bishop Colenso to impeach 
the Wisdom and Veracity of the Compilers of the Holy Scriptures con- 
sidered. 8vo. 5s. 

Palmer’s (Rev. W.) Origines Liturgice ; or, the Antiquities 
of the English Ritual: with a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo 18s, 

Parkinson’s (Canon) Old Church Clock. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Parry’s (Mrs.) Young Christian’s Sunday Evening; or, 
Conversations on Scripture History. In 3 vols. small 8vo. Sold 
separately : 

First Series: on the Old Testament. Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
Second Series: on the Gospels. Third Kdition, 7s. 
Third Series: on the Acts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

“Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed; edited by Temple Che- 
vallier, B.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Durham, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Peile’s (Rev. Dr.) Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles. 
New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 42s. 
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Penny Sunday Reader.—This Work, first published in Num- 
bers, consists of 14 volumes (sold separately, price 2s. 9d. each), and 
contains a plain, popular, and copious Commentary on the Book of 
Common Prayer; besides numerous Devotional TT Sacred Poetry, | 
and Extracts from Eminent Divines. The earlier volumes were edited 
by the Rey. Dr. Molesworth, Vicar of Rochdale, and the whole Series is 
included in the List of Books recommended by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


Pepys’s (Lady C.) Quiet Moments: a Four Weeks’ Course 
of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at Sunset. 
Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


—________—— Morning Notes of Praise: a Companion 
Volume. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Pinder’s (Rev. J. H.) Sermons on the Book of Common 


Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments. To which are now added, | 
Several Sermons on the Feasts and Fasts of the Church, preached in the 
Cathedral Church of Wells. Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 


Sermons on the Holy Days observed 


in the Church of England throughout the Year. Second Edition. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 


Meditations and Prayers on the Ordi- 


nation Service for Deacons. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Meditations and Prayers on the Ordi- 


nation Service for Priests. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Plain Sermons. By Contributors to the “Tracts for the 
Times.” In 10 vols. 8vo., 6s, 6d. each. (Sold separately.) 


This Series contains 347 original Sermons of moderate length, written 
in simple language, and in an earnest and impressive style, forming a 
copious body of practical Theology, in accordance with the Doctrines 
of the Church of England. They are particularly suited for family reading. 
The last Volume contains a general Index of Subjects, and a Table of — 
the Sermons adapted to the various Seasons of the Christian Year. 


Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By the Author of “ Sick- 
ness, its Trials and Blessings.” Third Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Reminiscences by a Clergyman’s Wife. Edited by the Dean 


of Canterbury. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


Schmitz’s (Dr. L.) Manual of Ancient History, from the 
Remotest Times to the Overthrow of the Western Empire, a.p. 476 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. : : 


This Work, for the convenience of Schools, may be had in Two Parts 
sold separately, viz. :— : 


Vol. I., containing, besides the History of India and the other Asiatic 
Nations, a complete History of Greece. 4s. 


Vol. Il., containing a complete History of Rome. 4s. 
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foes (Dr. L.) Manual of Ancient Geography. Crown 
vo. Se 


History of the Middle Ages. In 2 
vols. Vol. I. (from the Downfall of the Western Empire, 4.D. 476, to 
the Crusades, 4.p. 1096.) Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Seymour’s (Rev. R.) and Mackarness’s (Rev. J. F.) Highteen 


Years of a Clerical Meeting: being the Minutes of the Alcester Clerical 
Association, from 1842 to 1860; with a Preface on the Revival of Ruri- 
decanal Chapters. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Shuttleworth’s (late Bp. of Chichester) Paraphrastic Trans- 
lation of the Apostolical Epistles, with Notes. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 9s. 


Sickness, its Trials and Blessings. Seventh Edition. Small 
8vo. 5s. Also, a cheaper Edition, for distribution, 2s. 6d. 


Slade’s (late Canon) Annotations on the Epistles; being a 
Continuation of Mr. Elsley’s “ Annotations on the Four Gospels and Acts 
of the Apostles.” Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Twenty-one Prayers composed from 

the Psalms for the Sick and Afflicted: with other Forms of Prayer, and 

Hints and Directions for the Visitation of the Sick. Seventh Hdition. 

12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Plain Parochial Sermons. 7 vols. 12mo. 
6s. each. (Sold separately.) 

Smith’s (John) Select Discourses. Edited by H. G. Wil- 
liams, B.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 

“Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith’s (Rev. Dr. J. B.) Manual of the Rudiments of 
Theology: containing an Abridgment of Tomline’s Elements; an Analysis 
of Paley’s Evidences; 2 Summary of Pearson on the Creed; and a brief 
Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, chiefly from Burnet; Explanation 
of Jewish Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Compendium of Rudiments in 


Theology: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler’s Analogy ; an Epitome 
of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and an Analysis of Bishop Newton 
on the Prophecies.. Second Edition. 12mo. 9s. 


Digest of Hooker’s Treatise on 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. For the use of Students. 12mo. 9s. 


Sneyd’s (Miss C. A.) Meditations for a Month, on Select 
Passages of Scripture. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Talbot’s (Hon. Mrs. J. C.) Parochial Mission-Women ; their 
Work and its Fruits. Second Kdition. Small 8vo. In limp cloth, 2s. 


The object of this little book is to give a sketch of a work which has now 
for two years been carried on among the lowest classes of the population of 
London and some other great towns, under the direct control of the 
Parochial Clergy, and which appears to have succeeded in a remarkable 


manner. 
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Threshold (The) of Private Devotion. 18mo. 2s. 
Townsend’s (Canon) Holy Bible, containing the Old and 


New Testaments, arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, so 
that the whole may be read as one connected History, in the words of 
the Authorized Translation. With copious Notes and Indexes. Fifth 
Edition. In 2 vols., imperial 8vo., 21s. each (sold separately). 

Also, an Edition of this Arrangement of the Bible without the Notes, 
in One Volume, 14s. 


Scriptural Communion with God; 
or, the Pentateuch and the Book of Job, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, and newly divided into sections for daily read- 
ing; with Introductions and Prayers, and Notes for the Student and 
Inquirer. In 2 large vols. 8vo. 45s. 


Trimmer’s (the late Mrs.) Abridgment of Scripture His- 
tory; consisting of Lessons from the Old Testament. New Edition. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 


Abridgment of the New Tes- 
tament; consisting of Lessons from the Writings of the Four Evangelists. 
New Edition. 12mo. 1s, 4d. 


Help to the Unlearned in the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures. New Edition. 2vols.12mo. 10s, 

Trollope’s (Rev. W.) Iliad of Homer from a carefully cor- 
rected Text ; with copious English Notes, illustrating the Grammatical 
Construction, the Manners and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities 


of the Heroic Ages; and Preliminary Observations on points of Classical 
interest. Fifth Edition. 8vo. lds. 


Excerpta ex Ovidii Metam. et Epistole. 
With English Notes, and an Introduction, containing Rules for Con- 
struing, a Parsing Praxis, &. Third Edition. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 


Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, and 
Cicero’s Four Orations against Catiline; with English Notes and Intro- 
duction. Together with the Bellum Jugurthinum of Sallust. Third 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Truth without Prejudice. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Twelve (The) Churches; or, Tracings along the Watling 
Street. By the Author of “The Red Rose.” With Eight Lithographic 
Plates. Royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Vidal’s (Mrs.) Tales for the Bush. Originally published in 
Australia. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Warter’s (Rev. J. W.) The Sea-board and the Down; or, 


My Parish in the South. In 2 vols. small 4to, Elegantly printed in 
Antique type, with Illustrations. 28s. % 


Plain Practical Sermons. 2 vols. 


8vo. 26s. 
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Warter’s (Rev. J. W.) Teaching of the Prayer-book. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Welchman’s Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 


illustrated with Notes, and confirmed by Texts of Holy Scripture, and 
Testimonies of the Primitive Fathers; with references to passages in the 
writings of various Divines. Fifteenth Edition. 8vo. 2s. Or, interleaved 
with blank paper, 3s. 


Wheatly on the Common Prayer; edited by G. E. Corrie, 
D.D., Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Ely. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 


Wilberforce’s (Bp. of Oxford) History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


Rocky Island, and other Simi- 
litudes. Twelfth Edition, with Cuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


———_——— Sermons preached before the 
Queen. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


Selection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Public Worship. New Edition. 32mo. 1s. each, or 31. 10s. per hundred. 


Williams’s (Rev. Isaac) Devotional Commentary on the 
Gospel Narrative. 8 vols, small 8vo. 34. 6s. 
Sold separately as follows :— 


Thoughts on the Study of the Gospels. 8s. 
Harmony of the Evangelists. 8s. 6d. 
The Nativity (extending to the Calling of St. Matthew). 8s. 6d. 
Second Year of the Ministry. 8s. 
Third Year of the Ministry. 8s. 6d. 
The Holy Week. 8s. 6d. The Passion. 8s. 
The Resurrection. 8s. 


—_——_—_—__————. Apocalypse, with Notes and Reflec- 
tions. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Beginning of the Book of Genesis, 
with Notes and Reflections. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sermons on the Characters of the 
Old Testament. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
Female Characters of Holy Scrip- 


ture; ina Series of Sermons. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Plain Sermons on the Latter Part 
of the Catechism; being the Conclusion of the Series contained in the 
Ninth Volume of “ Plain Sermons.” 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Complete Series of Sermons on the 
Catechism. In one Volume. 13s. 
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Williams’s @Rev. Isaac) Sermons on the Epistle and Gospel 
for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. Second Edition. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. 16s. 6d. 
*,* The Third Volume, on the Saints’ Days and other Holy Days of 
the Church, may be had separately, price 5s. 6d. 


——— Christian Seasons; a Series of Poems. 
Small 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


Wilson’s (late Bp. of Sodor and Man) Short and Plain In- 
struction for the Better Understanding of the Lord’s Supper. To which 
is annexed, The Office of the Holy Communion, with Proper Helps and 
Directions. Pocket size, ls. Also, a larger Edition, 2s. 


Sacra Privata; Pri- 
vate Meditations and Prayers. Pocket size, 1s. Also, a larger Edition, 2s. 


These two Works may be had in various bindings, 


Wordsworth’s (late Rev. Dr.) Ecclesiastical Biography ; or, 
Lives of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion in Eng- 
land, from the Commencement of the Reformation to the Revolution. 
Selected, and Illustrated with Notes. Fourth Edition. In 4 vols. 8vo. 
With 5 Portraits. 2/. 14s. 


Wordsworth’s (Bp. of St. Andrew’s) Christian Boyhood at 
a Public School: a Collection of Sermons and Lectures delivered at Win- 
chester College from 1836 to 1846. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1i. 4s. 


Catechesis; or, Chris- 
tian Instruction preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Wordsworth’s (Canon) New Testament of our Lord and 


Saviour Jesus Christ, in the original Greek. With Notes, Introductions 
and Indexes. New Edition. In Two Vols., imperial 8vo. 41. | 


Separately, 


Part I.: The Four Gospels. 17. 1s. 
Part II.: The Acts of the Apostles. 10s. 6d. 
Part II.: The Epistles of St. Paul. 1. 11s. 6d. 
ere IV.: The General Epistles and Book of Revelation ; with Indexes 
7 AS. 


Occasional Sermons preached ix 
Westminster Abbey. In 7 vols. 8vo. Vols. L., IT., and III., 7s. each— 
Vols. IV. and V., 8s, each—Vol. VI., 7s.—Vol. VIL., 6s. 


Theophilus Anglicanus; or, In 
struction concerning the Principles of the Church Universal and the 
Church of England, Eighth Edition. 8s. 6d. 


———— Elements of Instruction on thi 
Church; being an Abridgment of the above. Second Edition. Qs. 
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Wordsworth’s (Canon) Journal of a Tour in Italy; with 
Reflections on the Present Condition and Prospects of Religion in that 
Country. 2 vols. post 8vo. lds, 

On the Inspiration of the Bible. 
Five Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. 3s. 6d. Also, a 
cheap Edition, price ls, 

On the Interpretation of the Bible. 
Five Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. 3s. 6d. 


S. Hippolytus and the Church of 


Rome in the peso pis of the Third Century, from the newly-discovered 
* Philosophumena.” 8s. 6: 


Letters to M. Gondon, Author of 
“ Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre,” on the Destructive Character of 
the Church of Rome, in Religion and Polity. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Sequel to the Above. Second 
Edition. 6s. 6d. 


On the Canon of Holy Scripture 
and on the Apocrypha. Twelve Discourses, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With a copious Appendix of Ancient Authorities. 
Second Edition. 9s. 


Lectures on the Apocalypse ; 
preached before the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Holy Year: Hymns for Sundays 
and Holydays, and for other Occasions; with a preface on Hymnology. 
Third Edition, in larger type, square 16mo., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. Also 
a cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Yonge’s (C. D.) History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Peace of Paris, 1856. With a Chronological Table of Con- 
tents. In one thick volume, crown 8yo. 12s. 

Though available as a School-book, this volume contains as much as 


three ordinary octavos. It is written on a carefully digested plan, ample 
space being given to the last three centuries. All the best authorities have 


been consulted. 
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Arnold’s Practical Introductions to Greek, 
[ - Latin, &e. 


Henry’s First Latin Book. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo. 3s 


The value of this popular School-book is sufficiently shown by its very 
general use, not only throughout England, but in America and many 0 
our Colonies. 


A Second. Latin Book, and Practical Grammar. Intendec 
as a Sequel to Henry's First Latin Book. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


A First Verse Book, Part I.; intended as an easy Intro 


duction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Seventh Edition 
12mo, Qs. 


A First Verse Book, Part II.; containing additional Exer 


cises. Second Edition. ls. 


Historia Antique Epitome, from Cornelius Nepos, Justin 


&c. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, Questions, Geographica 
Lists, &c. Seventh Edition. 4s. 


A First Classical Atlas, containing fifteen Maps, coloure< 


in outline; intended as a Companion to the Historie Antique Epitome 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. Par 
I, Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repe 
tition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Boake ani 
considerable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. It i 
| now used at all, or nearly all, the public schools. 


| A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, Par 
Il.; containing the Doctrine of Latin Particles, with Vocabulary, a 


| Antibarbarus, &. Fourth Edition. 8yo. 8s, 


| 

| A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. Svc 
Third Edition. 5s. 6d, 

Contents :—l1. ‘‘ Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses, 2. Alcaic: 


3. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 5, Appendix of Poeti 
Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. os a 
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Gradus ad Parnassum Novus Anticlepticus; founded on 
Quicherat’s Thesaurus Poeticus Lingue Latine. 8vo. half-bound. 10s. 6d. 


*.* A Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had of the Publishers. 


Longer Latin Exercises, Part I. Third Edition. 8vo. 4s. 


The object of this Work is to supply boys with an easy collection of 
short passages, as an Exercise Book for those who have gone once, at 
least, through the First Part of the Editor’s “‘ Practical Introduction to 
Latin Prose Composition.” 


Longer Latin Exercises, Part II.; containing a Selection of 
Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, for Translation 
into Latin. 8vo. 4s. 


Materials for Translation into Latin: selected and arranged 
by Augustus Grotefend. Translated from the German by the Rev. H. 
3 Lal B.A., with Notes and Excursuses. Third Edition, 8vo. 
s. 6d. 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, by the Rev. 
T. K, Arnold and the Rev. J. E. Riddle. Sixth Edition. 1d. 5s. 


An Abridgment of the above Work, for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. J. C, Ebden, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Square 12mo. bound, 10s. 6d. 


The First Greek Book; on the Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin 
Book.” Fourth Edition. 12mo. 5s, 


The Second Greek Book (on the same Plan) ; containing an - 
Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Formation of Greek 
Derivatives. 12mo. 5s, 6d, 


A Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence. With Easy 
Exercises and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, Part I. 
Ninth Edition. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 


*,* The object of this Work is to enable the Student, as soon as he can 
decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences 
after given examples, and with given words; the principles trusted to 
being principally those of imitation and very frequent repetition. It is at 
once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book. 


A Greck Grammar; intended as a sufficient Grammar of 
reference for Schools and Colleges. Second Edition. 8vo. half-bound. 
10s. 6d. 
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Professor Madvig’s Syntax of the Greek Language, especiall: 
of the Attic Dialect; translated by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A 
Together with an Appendix on the Greek Particles; by the Translato: 
Square 8yo. 8s. 6d. ; 


An Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo. 5s.; or, witl 
Dialects, 6s. ; 


Some Account of the Greek Dialects, for the Use of Be 


inners; being an Appendix to ‘An Elementary Greek Grammar. 
2mo. Is. 6d. 


A Complete Greek and English Lexicon for the Poems 
Homer, and the Homeride. Translated from the German of Crusiu 
by Professor Smith. New and Revised Edition. 9s. half-bound. 


*,* A Prospectus and specimen of this Lexicon may be had. 


A Copious Phraseologieal English-Greek Lexicon, founde 
on a work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, Ph. Dr. of the Taylor-Institi 
tion, Oxford. Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the Rey. T. K. Arnol 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Henry Brown 
M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester. Third Editior 
corrected, with the Appendix incorporated. 8vo. 2ls. 


*,* A Prospectus, with specimen page, may be had. 


Classical Examination Papers. A Series of 93 Extract 
from Greek, Roman, and English Classics for Translation, with occasion 
Questions and Notes; each extract on a separate leaf. Price of the who 


“a a Py ges is. packet, 4s., or six copies of any Separate Paper may be hi 
or 


Keys to the following may be had by Tutors only: 


First Latin Book, 1s, Second Latin Book, 2s, 
Cornelius Nepos, ls. 
First Verse Book, Is. Latin Verse Composition, 2s, 
Latin Prose Composition, Parts I. and II., ls. 6d. each. 
Longer Latin Exercises, Part I., ls. 6d. Part IL., 2s. 6d, 
Greek Prose Composition, Part I., ls. 6d. Part II., 4s. 6d. 
First Greek Book, ls. 6d. Second, 2s. 


The First Hebrew Book; on the Plan of “ Henry’s Fir 
Latin Book.” 12mo. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. The Key, 8s. 6d. 
The Second Hebrew Book, containing the Book of Genesis 


together with a Hebrew Syntax, and a Vocabulary and Grammatic 
Commentary. 9s. 
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[he First German Book; on the Plan of “ Henry’s First 
Latin Book.” By the Rev. T. K. Arnold and Dr. Fradersdorff. Fifth 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. The Key, 2s. 6d. 


\ Reading Companion to the First German Book ;_con- 
taining Extracts from the best Authors, with a Vocabulary and Notes. 
12mo. Second Edition. 4s. 


[The Second German Book; a Syntax, and Etymological 
Vocabulary, with copious Reading-Lessons and Exercises. Edited by 
Dr. Fradersdorff. 6s. 6d. Key to the English Exercises, 1s. 


[he First French Book; on the Plan of “Henry’s First 
Latin Book.” Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. Key to the Exercises, 
by Delille, 2s. 6d. 


Henry’s English Grammar; a Manual for Beginners. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Spelling turned Etymology. Second Edition. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

[he Pupil’s Book, (a Companion to the above,) 1s. 3d. 


Latin vid English ; being the Second Part of the above Work. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools ; being a Prac- 
tical Introduction to ‘English Prose Composition.” Sixth Edition. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 


Arnold’s Handbooks for the Classical Student, 
with Questions. 


Ancient History and Geography. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Piitz, by the Ven. Archdeacon Paul. Second Edition. 1]2mo. 
6s, 6d. 

Medieval History and Geography. ‘Translated from the 
German of Piitz. By the same. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Modern History and Geography. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Piitz. By thesame. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Grecian Antiquities. By Professor Bojesen. Translated 
from the German Version of Dr, Hoffa. By the same. Second Edition. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 
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Roman Antiquities. By Professor Bojesen. Second Edition 
3s. 6d. 

Hebrew Antiquities. By the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A 
Prebendary of Chichester. 12mo. 4s. 


* * This Work describes the manners and customs of the ancien 
Hebrews which were common to them with other nations, and the rite 
and ordinances which distinguished them as the chosen people Israel. 


Greek Synonymes. From the French of Pillon. 6s. 6d. 


Latin Synonymes. From the German of Déderlein. Trans 
lated by the Rev. H. H. Arnold. Second Edition. 4s. 


Arnold’s School Classics. 
Cornelius Nepos, Part I.; with Critical Questions and An 


swers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Fourth Edition 
12mo. 4s. 

Ecloge Ovidiane, with English Notes; Part I. (from thi 
Elegiac Poems.) Tenth Edition. l2mo, 2s, 6d. 


Ecloge Ovidiane, Part II. (from the Metamorphoses.) 5s. 


a Mneid of Virgil, with English Notes from Diibner 
2mo. 6s. 


Ecloge Horatiane ; Carmina prope Omnia continens. Ad 
dita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Mitscherlichii 
Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


«*, All the objectionable passages are omitted from this Edition. 


The Works of Horace, followed by English Introduction: 


and Notes, abridged and adapted for School use, from the Edition o 
Fr. Diibner. In one volume, l2mo. 7s, 


Cicero.—Selections from his Orations, with English Notes 
from the best and most recent sources. Contents:—The Fourth Book o 
the Impeachment of Verres, the Four Speeches against Catiline, and th 
Speech for the Poet Archias, 12mo. Second Edition. 4s. 


Cicero, Part II.; containing Selections from his Epistles 
arranged in the order of time, with Accounts of the Consuls, Events o 
each cs &c. With English Notes from the best Commentators, es 
pecially Matthia, 12mo, 5s. if 

Cicero, Part III.; containing the Tusculan Disputation; 


(entire). With English Notes from Tischer, by the Rev. Archdeacoi 
Paul. 5s. 6d. 
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Cicero, Part IV.; containing De Finibus Malorum et Bo- 
norum. (On the Supreme Good.) With a Preface, English Notes, &c., 
ond from Madvig and others, by the Rev. James Beaven, D.D., late 

rofessor of Theology in King’s College, Toronto, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Cicero, Part V.; containing Cato Major, sive De Senectute 
Dialogus; with English Notes from Sommerbrodt, by the Rev. Henry 
Browne, M.A., Canon of Chichester. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 


Homer for Beginners.—The First Three Books of the Iliad, 
with English Notes; forming a sufficient Commentary for Young Students. 
Second Edition, 12mo. ds. 6d. 


Homer.— The Iliad Complete, with English Notes and 
Grammatical References, Second Edition. In one thick volume, 12mo. 
half-bound. 12s. 


In this Edition, the Argument of each Book is divided into short Sec- 
tions, which are prefixed to those portions of the Text, respectively, which 
they describe. The Notes (principally from Diibner) are at the foot of 
each page. At the end of the volume are useful Appendices. 


Homer.—The Iliad, Books I. to IV.; with a Critical In- 
troduction, and copious English Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Demosthenes, with English Notes from the best and most 
recent sources, Sauppe, Doberenz, Jacobs, Dissen, Westermann, &e, 
The Olynthiac Orations. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 
The Oration on the Crown. Second Edition. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 
The Philippic Orations. Second Edition, 12mo, 4s. 


Mschines.—Speech against Ctesiphon. 12mo. 4s. 


The Text is that of Batter and Suuppe; the Notes are by Professor 
Champlin, with additional Notes by President Woolsey and the Editor. 


Sophocles, with English Notes, from Schneidewin. By the 
Rev. Archdeacon Paul, and the Rev. Henry Bowne, M.A. 


The Ajax. 3s.—The Philoctetes. 3s.—The CEdipus Tyrannus. 4s,— 
The Gidipus Coloneus. 4s,—The Antigone. 4s. 


Euripides, with English Notes, from Hartung, Dibner, 
Witzschel, Schone, &c. 


The Hecuba.—The Hippolytus—The Bacche.—The Medea.—The 
Iphigenia in Tauris, 3s. each. 


Aristophanes.—Ecloge Aristophanice, with English Notes, 
by Professor Felton. Part I. (The Clouds.) 12mo. 3s. 6d. Part II. 
(The Birds.) 3s. 6d. 

* | * In this Edition the objectionable passages are omitted. 
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FOLLOWING CATALOGUES AND LISTS 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS OF 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON. 


An Alphabetical List of all their Publications, in abridged 
titles, with the number of the Edition, the date of pub- 
lication, and the price. 


A Complete Classified Catalogue of Messrs. Rivington’s 
School-books, with the Titles in full. 


A separate List of the Rev. T. K. Arnold’s School-books. 
(These are included in the complete School Catalogue.) 


A Prospectus of Three Lexicons, with specimen pages. 
A List of New Publications, issued quarterly. 


A List of Works suitable for Book-hawking Societies and 
Parochial Libraries. 


A Catalogue of Bibles and Prayer Books, printed by the 


Cambridge University Press. 


A List of Theological, Classical, and other Works, edited for 
the Syndics of the Cambridge Press. 


A List of the Publications of the Anglo-Continental Society. 
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